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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Mx. Extiorr, K.C., has not yet explained the grounds 
upon which he stated in a public court that Tue AcapEemy 
“used to have a considerable circulation,” but ‘hat it has 
now fallen upon evil days. As we pointed out last week, 
he could not make such a statement with any show of 
reason, and we think that the least Mr. Elliott should have 
done, particularly in view of the fact that he is a King’s 
Counsel and in some way connected with the administra- 
tion of justice as Recorder or Deputy-Recorder of East- 
bourne, would have been to withdraw his absolutely 
untenable assertion. He had an opportunity of doing this 
on Wednesday last, but he preferred to remain silent. We 
do not propose to let the matter end here. 


For the defence of Mr. Yr in the matter 


of Manners-Sutton versus Crosland Tue Acapemy has 
retained Mr. Rufus Isaacs, K.C., M.P. 


Crosland 


The Channel, unswimable, untunnelable, and unbridg- 
able, has been flown, and the name of the gentleman who, 
do as he will must go down to history, is Blériot. Mon- 
sieur Blériot’s flying is scarcely a literary affair. On the 
other hand, there are poets in the world who will no doubt 
produce exalted verses on the subject when they have had 
proper time for meditation. As mere journalists we noted 
with some satisfaction that the Daily Mail’s announcement 
of this epoch-making adventure of Monsieur Blériot’s 
“Conquest of the Air” was not headed “ Blériot flies the 
Channel,” but “Blériot Wins Daily Mail Prize.” Hence, 
of course, the pyramids. We must reduce all great matters 
and all events of moment to terms of the Daily Mail or 
perish. “Lord ‘Northcliffe ‘puts ‘up a thousand pounds for 
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the conquest of the air, and the air must, of course, be 
conquered forthwith—by special desire of the Daily Mail. 
Fortunately, there is no great harm done. The scientific 
specialists of this country, at any rate, are convinced that 
Monsieur Blériot’s feat proves nothing and helps nobody. 
And we are told that until his Imperial Majesty Wilhelm 
the Second provides himself with a hundred thousand 
MM. Blériot each possessed of a suitable monoplane we 
may continue to sleep peacefully in our beds o’ nights. 


The Blériot achievement resulted in the publication by 
the Daily Mail of at least two highly entertaining articles ; 
one of these, need one say, was the work of that eminent 
savant, Mr. H. G. Wells, and the other took the form of 
with Mme. Blériot. For Mr. Wells’s 
humorous views of life we have no very great respect. He 
wants to know if the Navy is “ bright.” He also wants to 
if “we are an awakening people,” and quite 
pathetically he inquires, “ What does Monsieur Blériot’s 
Channel-flying mean for us?” These questions, of course, 
can be readily answered by readers of the Daily Mail, if 
not by little children at school. The Daily Mail’s plum 
scoop and “ razzler” in the affair is undoubtedly the inter- 
view with M. Blériot’s good lady, whom the Daily Mail 
large type as “Madame—The Happiest 
Woman on Earth—No Longer a Foe to Flying.” We must 
venture to appropriate a few of the sublimer passages 
which the Daily Mail interviewer has managed to get into 


an interview 


know 


describes in 


this chef d’ouvre. 

“J'ai été & la peine, je suis fiere d’étre & l’honnear,” 
which may be translated: “I have gone through the 
bad days with my husband, when he toiled and 
struggled, and I am now proud to share the honours 
showered upon him.” 

Thus Mme. Blériot, the sympathetic wife of the 
great aviator, expressed herself yesterday afternoon 
when, surrounded ‘by personal friends and embowered 
in flowers, she tried, in her apartment at the Savoy, 
to collect herself after the wonderful excitement of the 
day. 

And she added, with an amusing sigh, very French 
and very human: “ Believe me the domestic side of an 
aviator’s wife’s life is not a bed of roses.” 

We are afraid that the “bad days” and “not a bed of 
roses” idea is not a special prerogative of the wives of 
aviators. However, that is another story. Here are some 
delightfully feminine ejaculations :— 

You think I look extremely well for a woman who 
has gone through so many hardships! Of course, I 


am the happiest Frenchwoman alive, and I have been 
ever since I heard that my husband had safely landed 


at Dover. I have forgotten the difficulties of the 
past and the terrible emotions I have experienced, 
the shocks I suffered whenever M. Blériot had an 
accident, or even flew successfully, and, above all, 
the fact that ever since we were married—that is, 
for eight long years—I have lived in a feverish atmo- 
sphere, heard of nothing but aviation, dangers, experi- 


ments, mechanics. 
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The wives of poets have been known to talk exactly like 
that. 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 

And I loved her for she did pity them. 


And consider the following : — 

“T was thinking of the days when Louis could not 
sit down at the table without a pencil. We looked at 
him, my children and I, and there he was drawing 
plans on the table-cloth and forgetting his dinner. 
Then, suddenly, he would start explaining to me, with 
a bewildering wealth of technical details, his various 
ideas for improving his machine. I can say that for 
eight years in our home at Neuilly, near Paris, my 
husband has never spoken to me except about aero- 
planes. I used to play the piano before I was married, 

but I have never touched a note since I became Mme. 
Blériot. 
children—I have three daughters and two sons— 


I almost hated his machine, and really my 
dreaded it as much as I. They once saw—and heard 
—‘papa’s propeller,’ and they ran away screaming! 
They have never wanted to see their father fly!” 
What child in his senses would wish to see his father fly? 
Mother perhaps, yes; but father—jamais/ As a general 
rule father astride Pegasus, let alone an aeroplane, is not 
an inspiring object. At the same time, once father has 
flown—at any rate, with applause and acclaim, and to the 
admiration of the mob and of Mr. Gordon Selfridge—the 
thing becomes slightly different. “And now,” cooed Mme. 
Blériot very prettily and properly, “I think I will never 


tremble again.” Not only so, but in reply to the Daily 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Mail’s socratic interrogation, “ Will you ever fly with your | 


husband, madame?” Mme. Blériot very prettily and very | 


properly stinted and said “ Aye.” Well, we congratulate 
the immediate parties concerned in the heartiest fashion. 
It is all very human, and all very touching, and all very 
tender, and it will come like a species of balm to the soar- 
ing souls who have not yet flown their Channel. Mean- 
while Mr. Latham, good man, has gone to take sue cure 
at Carlsbad, which cure, by the way, happens to be 


commonly favoured by poets. 


We are reminded that we have just been honoured with 
a call from a poet who was in immediate need of two shil- 
lings. We are not disposed to regard this solemn fact 
from a flippant or even humorous point of view. The 
gentleman referred to put his request on a sheet of good 


notepaper, and he writes what the graphologists would | 
describe as a determined and intellectual hand. What is | 
more, he is no beggar, and he does not prattle of “finan- | 


cial assistance.” He merely begs to enclose a poem—we 
have seen worse verses in the Out/ook—and says that if it 
is worth two shillings to us, will we do him the favour to 
send out the money? What we have done in the matter 
is perhaps nobody’s affair; but it is extraordinary that a 
man who can write passable verses, and who has been 
employed in journalistic capacities on various responsible 
newspapers, and who is still in the prime of life and in 
full possession of his faculties should be tramping the 


town offering such persons as have money thirty-two lines 


of lyricism for a florin. 





The dark hour of the Censor of Plays has come at last. 


_ On Thursday last, as ever was, Mr. Redford was examined 
by “the Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament,” 


| appointed to consider his functions and apparently his 
| principles. 


We are disposed to think that Mr. Redford 
came out of the ordeal quite admirably. He explained 
the official view of what may and what may not be per- 
mitted in a stage production with a singular straightfor. 
wardness and frankness; he explained that he had once 
been a bank manager, and he made a confession which 
redounds highly to his credit and good sense—namely and 
to wit, “I am not a critic.” Colonel Lockwood did Mr. 
Redford the honour to call him a “deadhead,” because he 
has the right of free entry to the theatres. It seems to us 
that on the whole this is the worst that can be said of him, 
and, after all, there is very little in it. Mr. Redford stands 
for a principle which appears to us to be an absolutely 
sound principle. He acts under certain rules, which, while 
they may be rules of a rule-of-thumb character, are never- 
theless good rules, and may be easily applied by any 
person of average intelligence. 


Tue notion that we should have a literary or a dramatic 
critic to do our censoring for us is a stupid notion, because 
official censorships should be merely official, and never 
either literary or critical in the strict sense. Mr. Redford 
has been a bank manager. Intellectually and spiritually 
he may still be a bank manager, but it is better for the 
purposes of his office and better for the public, not to 
mention authors and managers, that he should be a bank 
manager than that he should be a person possessed of a 
literary, dramatic, or critical flare. Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw as censor, for example, would be a distinct spectacle 
for gods and little fishes. He would license pretty well 
anything that came along, provided it tickled the palate 
of George Bernard Shaw, and for the “Merry Widow” 
and “Our Miss Gibbs” and all other gauds and fribbles 
he would probably propose grave emendation, not to say 
reconstruction on serious socialistic, suffragistic, anti- 
marriage law lines. Perhaps we do Mr. Shaw an 
injustice, inasmuch as he does not aspire to Mr. 
Redford’s job, being rather an advocate of free trade 
in the drama and the abolition of all censorship whatso- 
ever. At the same time, we can judge pretty surely from 
Mr. Shaw’s own words and writings that he considers 
plays written by Shaw to be quite proper plays and much 
more moral than the average musical comedy. Mr. Shaw 
with the censor before his eyes is remarkable enough; 
without a censor Mr. Shaw alone knows where he would 
wish to land us. The proceedings of the Committee of 
Inquiry will probably serve an excellent purpose, because 
they are pretty sure to confirm and make more evident the 
desirability and usefulness of a censorship. It is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Redford does not claim that his office 
requires that Shakespeare or the “ Restoration dramatists” 
should be submitted for licensing. The fact that Shake- 
speare can be played without a licence no doubt causes 
great pain and jealousy in the heart of Mr. Shaw. But 
it shows pretty plainly that the censorship is not half so 
black as people would try to paint it, and that the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office is quite capable of distinguishing 
between what is human and what is improper. 


The Poetry Recital Society does not appear to be win- 
ning golden opinions even from the persons who might 
be supposed to have a sympathy for it. A gentleman who 
contributes literary gossip to the New Age and spreads 
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himself occasionally at great length in 7.P.’s Weekly, writes 
of the society as follows :— 


As for the rest, opinions may differ. Opinions may 
also differ as to the value of certain matters (sic) in 
the first issue of the Journal. Lady Margaret Sack- 
ville’s presidential inaugural address is exceedingly 
mediocre. She talks about the “dishevelled” loveli- 
ness of Swinburne and the “mystic sensuousness” of 
Rossetti. Phrases which lead one to murmur simply 
“Ah!” Ido not understand why Lady Margaret Sack- 
ville’s own verse was recited at the inaugural meeting 
of the society, nor why Lady Margaret Sackville should 
have been chosen as president. 


We are not astonished at our young friend’s lack of 
understanding. For our own part we understand quite 
well why these things should be so. The Poetry Recital 
Society appears to be a new “novel” affair. In point of 
fact it is simply a very, very old affair with new and 
exciting trimmings. 
ever been most anxious to make up in advertising for 
what they lack in skill. Pretty nearly all the modern 
anthologies go to prove this. 
poets of indifferent calibre to a man. They compile a 
book of selections from the best English poets, and they 
invariably manage to include very considerable selec- 
tions from their own middling work. The average 
anthology is really in effect an advertisement for the 
poetry of the anthologist. We do not wish to be too 
hard on Lady Margaret Sackville; probably she believes 
that despite the “dishevelled loveliness” of Swinburne, 
and the “mystic sensuousness” of Rossetti, there is 
nothing in English literature that can compare with the 
dishevelled loveliness and mystic sensuousness of Lady 
Margaret Sackville. We have in our time glanced at 
some of the verses of Lady Margaret Sackvilie, and while 
they are perfectly proper and creditable verses, there 
is nothing about them that really matters cither to the 
people of England or to the inferior classes of persons 
for whose benefit the Poetry Recital Society is understood 
to have been organised. But Lady Margaret Sackville 
quite naturally wishes everybody to think as highly of 
them as possible, and to recite them or cause them to 
be recited on the same platforms, or in the same prisons 
as it is proposed to recite the lovely and dishevelled 
Swinburne and the mystic and sensuous Rossetti is to 
say in effect t'1at they are as good as Swinburne and 
as good as Rossetti. So that Lady Margaret’s position 
does not require much understanding. Of course, there 
is something to be said in the lady’s defence; for it is 
not every day in the year that a woman poet of slender 
performance finds herself in the vosition of president of 


Anthologists are usually | 





Poets of no particular parts have | 





| to this sentiment in historical warfare. 


a society which includes among its members such distin- | 
guished people as Mr. G. K. Chesterton and Mr. John | 


Galsworthy. It is obviously the duty of a president to 
deliver a presidential address, good or bad, and we do not 
see how the President of a Poetry Recital Society can 
refuse to have her verses recited at an inaugural meeting 
if the other members wish it. Probably, Lady Margaret 
Sackville did not wish to be ungracious. But if she 
desires to make the Poetry Recital Society succeed she 
Will have to learn to blush, as it were, unseen. If Lady 
Margaret Sackville and the members of the Poetry Recital 
Society will make a self-denying ordinance never to recite, 
sing, chant, or otherwise promulgate their own verses, 
excepting by special request of, sey, the Governor of 
‘artmoor, there are people in the world who might con- 
ceivably endeavour to take the society a little seriously. 
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THE HEART OF DUST 


O heart of dust, but dust more dear 
Than all the blossoms of the year— 
O heart of dust, through every change 


Thou hast a perfume sweet and strange. 


Ah! if one grain fell on my breast, 
Not wholly were my life unblessed ; 
For from that sacred dust would spring, 


In perfect beauty blossoming, 


A rose more fair than any birth 


Of all the gardens on the Earth. 





SOME PARALLELS 


Ir is proverbially maintained that everything is fair in 
love and in war. There are, however, several more or less 
historical instances of warriors demanding a fair field and 
complaining of the unfair advantage taken by their oppo- 
nents. It is said that the Afridis in their last war with 
us proposed that in the interest of fair play both sides 
should forego the use of artillery. But this is too sternly 
practical an age for any such proposal to be seriously con- 
sidered. Indeed, if anything like fair play were given to 
Zulus, Pathans, and Soudanese civilisation would be in 
danger of extinction. In Shakespeare’s “Troilus and 
Cressida” Hector, being surprised by Achilles and his 
myrmidons, weary and unarmed, calls upon the Greek to 
forego his advantage. Achilles orders his followers to kill 
his defenceless foe; he is, however, condemned as un- 
knightly for so doing. But James IV. of Scotland, that 
“vain knight-errant,” receives scant praise for yielding 
Lindsay of Pit- 
scottie informs us that before the battle of Flodden Robert 
of Borthwick, his master gunner, kneeling down, besought 
of him permission to cannonade the English army crossing 
the Till. He assured the King that he had the exact 
range, and could break down the bridge, so that Surrey’s 
host would be divided into two halves, incapable of mutual 
co-operation. But James, “like one bereft of his wit,” 
replied, “I shall hang thee, quarter thee, and draw thee if 
thou shoot a shot this day, for I am determined I will have 
them all before me on a plain field.” This is one of the 
saddest “ might-have-beens” that a Scot can well conceive. 
Had Borthwick’s advice been followed from fate’s black 
book a page would have been torn, and Flodden had been— 
not Bannockburn, but rather Stirling. For it was near 
that town that a former Earl of Surrey was defeated by 
Wallace, who attacked and annihilated half of his army 
when it had crossed the Forth by a long wooden bridge ana 
could not be properly supported by the other half on the 
opposite bank of a river. The same rash courtesy was 
shown to an enemy with similarly disastrous results by 
Byrthnoth, the English commander at the battle of Maldon. 
At first he repulsed the Danes, who had a river to cross. 
Then the enemy cunningly besought leave to cross, and 
Byrthnoth, in his rashness, allowed them, saying, “ Now 
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the coast is clear for you, come quickly to us, warriors 
to war. God alone knows who can remain in possession 
of the field of battle.” Here, too, chivalry did not pay. 
The English after a hard fight were defeated with great 
slaughter, and their leader was slain. Nothing succeeds 
like success. James 1V. and Byrthnoth are condemned for 
vain knight-errantry, although Alexander escapes blame 
for being actuated by a similar sentiment. Before the 
battle of Arbela, Parmenio and his chief captains urged 
him to make a night attack upon the Persians. He replied 
that he “ would not filch a victory.” Perhaps, however, in 
his case some justification may be urged. The seemingly 
chivalrous answer may have been really based on reason- 
able grounds. He felt sure of winning a great victory in 
broad daylight, and knew that night attacks are always 
uneertain in their results, and difficult to follow up even 
when victorious. Plutarch also points out that, though 
Alexander’s answer was thought by some to savour of the 
vanity of a young man, “yet others have thought it not 
only well calculated to encourage his troops at that time, 
but politic enough in respect of the future, because it left 
Darius no handle to proceed to another trial, under pre- 
tence that night and darkness had been his adversaries, 
as he had before laid the blame upon the mountains, the 
narrow passes, and the sea. For in such a vast empire it 
could never be the want of arms and men that would 
bring Darius to give up the dispute; but the ruin of his 
hopes and spirits in consequence of the loss of a battle 
where he had the advantage of numbers and of daylight.” 
But after all, this is wisdom after the event. If Alexander 
had been beaten at Arbela his rejection of Parmenio’s 
advice would have been coupled as a striking instance of 
the neglect of a great opportunity with Hannibal’s refusal 
of Maharbal’s invitation to sup with him at the Capitol 
after the battle of Canne. A still closer parallel to 
James IV.’s conduct at Flodden is afforded in Indian his- 
tory. Sher Shah allowed the Mogul Humayun, his rival 
for the Empire, to take his choice whether he would cross 
the river between the two armies or not. Humayun pre- 
ferred to cross and fight on Sher Shah’s side of the river. 
When his army was half across, one of Sher Shah’s nobles 
said to him, “You ought to attack the Mogul army before 
they have all crossed the river.” Sher Shah replied, “ [ 
have never before had any advantages or been compelled 





to use stratagems in warfare. Now, by the favour of the | 
All-powerful, my force is not inferior to the Emperor’s. I | 


will not now, notwithstanding my advantages, break my 
promise in the face of day. With my army arrayed in the 
open field I will give battle without fraud or startagem.”’ 
Here, again, the commander who did not think everything 
fair in war was justified by victory, and escaped the con. 
demnation of posterity. 

In several cases there has been a contest of courtesy or 
pride on the question as to which of two combatants should 
have the advantage, if it is an advantage, of delivering the 
first blow. In the “ Iliad,” in the single combat between 
Ajax and Hector, Ajax calls upon Hector to strike first. 
This looks like chivalrous courtesy. But Mr. Leaf remarks 
on the incident that “ Hector feels that Ajax is treating him 
like a child because he offers him the first shot. The usual 
course in a duel was to cast lots for this, and in offering 
his foe the advantage Ajax assumes a position of superiority 
and condescension,” as Poseidon does towards Apollo after- 
wards in the battle of the gods. Hector does not, however, 
refuse to accept the offer. There is the same doubt about 
the motives that actuated the parley between the French 
and English officers at Fontenoy. Voltaire narrates how 
they took off their hats in a mutual salute. The captain 
of the English Guards cried to the French, “ Gentlemen 
of the French Guard, fire!” to which the French officer 
replied, “Gentlemen, we never fire first; fire yourselves.” 
To these European instances of warlike courtesy we find an 
Eastern parallel in Tod’s “ Rajasthan” (I., p. 356). Two 
Rajpui brothers, Pertap and Sukta, had.a quarrel. “ While 
riding in the ring Pertrap suddenly proposed to decide 
their quarrel by single combat, ‘to see who was the best 
lancer.’ Not backward, Sukta replied, ‘Do you begin,’ and 





some little time was lost in a courteous struggle for the 
first spear.” This delay gave the family prince a chance 
of preventing the fratricidal strife, which he only accom- 
plished by committing suicide before their eyes. A more 
pleasing instance of chivalry to.an enemy in the East is 
given by Mr, ©. J. Lyall in the notes to his translations 
of ancient Arabian poetry. The warrior Duraid, with a 
band of horsemen, came upon a lady mounted on a camel 
and escorted by a single cavalier, whose name was Rabiah. 
He sent a horseman to seize the lady, but Rabiah gave her 
the reins, singing, 


Ride on at leisure as one rides who has no fear, 


Then he slew Duraid’s horseman, and in like manner suc- 
cessively a second and a third warrior sent against him. 
But in the third encounter he broke his spear. Duraid 
then himself rode up to attack Rabiah, but finding he had 
no spear, called out to him, “Sir Knight, such an one as 
thou is not to be slain. But my horsemen will be takin 
vengeance for their fellows, and I do not see in thy baad 
any spear, and thou art young. Take, then, this spear of 
mine. I will return to my people, and will prevent them 
from meddling with thee.” So Duraid returned, and said 
to his companions, “The lady’s knight has defended her 
and slain your fellows, and torn my spear out of my hand. 
There is no prospect of gain to you from him.” After- 
wards, when Rabiah was dead, his lady showed her grati- 
tude to Duraid by releasing him from captivity when he 
had been wounded and fallen into the hands of his 
enemies, 

James I,’s aphorism, “No bishop, no king,” was antici- 
pated by the wider generalisation of Ardashir, the founder 
of the Sassanian dynasty of Parthia, who in his political 
testament says, “Be aware, my son, that religion and 
royalty are two brothers that cannot subsist one without 
the other; for royalty rests on religion and religion has 
royalty to protect it.” : 

“Woe to the land where a minor rules or a woman bears 
sway,” said Chand, the last of the great bards of Rajasthan, 
The first part of this opinion had been expressed before in 
Ecclesiastes, x., 16, quoted by the author of “The Vision 
of Piers the Plowman” in his prologue :— 


Ve terre ubi puer rex est, etc. 


The practice of seeking an oracle from the first words 
read in a book casually opened is common to East and 
West. In Europe the Bible was the favourite oracle. Con- 
sulting Virgil in this way was called the sortes Virgiliane. 
When Charles I, was at Oxford it is related that he opened 
a famous old copy of Virgil in the Bodleian and read 
Dido’s imprecation against Aineas : — 


At bello audacis populi vexatus et armis, 
Finibus extorris, complexu avolsus Tuli, 
Auxilium imploret, videatque indigna snorum 
Funera; nec quum se sub leges pacis inique 
Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fruatur 

Sed cadat ante diem mediaque inhumatus arena. 


The reading of these ominous words afterwards so terribly 
fulfilled saddened the King. To dissipate his melancholy 
and show the absurdity of such omens, Falkland opened 


the book. But he lighted on words equally ominous and | 


equally applicable to his own fate :— 


Non hee, o Palla, dederas promissa parenti, 
Cautius ut sevo velles te credere Marti, 

Hand ignarus eram, quantum nova gloria in armis, 
Et predulce decus primo certam{ne posset. 
Primitie juvenis misere! bellique propinqui 

Dura rudimenta ! 


In Bicknell’s edition of Hafiz we are told that before seek- 
ing an oracle from that poet it was necessary to breathe 
over the volume and utter an invocation to the poet :— 


O Hafiz of Shiraz impart 
Foreknowledge to my anxious heart. 


Nadir Shah wished to know whether he should continue 
a war in which he was engaged. He went to the tomb of 
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the poet, and with due ceremony consulled the copy of 
the odes kept there. The lines he read were :— 


O Hafiz by thy dulcet song Irak and Fars are raptured, 
Now haste that Beghdad and Tabriz may in their turn be captured, 


So he prosecuted the war and won those cities. 

Barbour relates that before the battle of Bannockburn 
Bruce proclaimed that any of his followers who were not 
resolved to do or die and stand with him to the end should 
depart. This charge suggested one stanza of “Scots Wha 
Hae” to Burns, and perhaps the words that Shakespeare. 
puts into the mouth of Henry V. before Agincourt :— 


Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight 

Let him depart; his passport shall be made, 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse: 

We would not die in that man’s company, 

That fears his fellowship to die with us. 


” 


A similar incident is recorded in the “ Memoirs of Babar. 
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When the first Great Mogul was in the heart of Hindustan, | 


his followers became faint-hearted, and wished to return. 


Babar was made of sterner stuff. He sternly forbade his | 


followers to speak again of such a foul retreat from a 
half-accomplished conquest. “ But,” he added, “if there be 
any one of you who cannot bring himself to stay, then let 
him go.” His soldiers responded to his appeal as Bruce's 
army did at Bannockburn. 

Another instance, recorded by Professor Lane-Poole 
earlier in Babar’s career, suggests parallels between him 
and the noblest leaders of men in East and West. He and 
his followers were caught in a terrible snowstorm between 
Herat and Cabul. They begged him to take shelter, but 
he refused, preferring to take shelter in a hole dug in the 


| 


| out, “Let us march! 


snow. “I felt,” he wrote in his Memoirs, “ that for me to | 

. . | 
be in warm shelter and comfort whilst my men were out | 
in the snow and drift, for me to be sleeping at ease inside | 


while my men were in misery and distress, was not to do 


my duty by them or to share in their sufferings as they | 


deserved that I should. 


Whatever their hardships and | 


difficulties, whatever they had to undergo, it was right | 


that I should share it with them.” 

One of the most amiable extravagances of Henry III. 
was that he weighed his five-year-old son and daughter 
against silver and presented the amount of silver that they 
weighed to his subjects. This was, I believe, a favourite 
act of virtue among Indian princes. 
of the Maratha power in India, was weighed against gold, 
from which fact we are enabled to know, in his case, “ quot 
libras in duce summa invenies.” He was only a hundred 
and twelve pounds in weight—light enough to be coxswain 
in a University boat race. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century the Ear] of 
Argyll was ordered by the Government to fall on the 
MacGregors with fire and sword. We read in MclIan’s 
great work on the clans that “he at last succeeded in per- 
suading the chief that he could procure his pardon if he 
would accompany him to the Court in England, engaging 
to conduct MacGregor, who was outlawed, safely into that 
country, The latter part of the agreement he truly per- 
formed, for he conveyed his charge across the Tweed, but 
by an act of gross perfidy he had old Alastair immediately 
seized and carried back to’ Edinburgh, where he was 
executed with thirty of his followers.” By a similar act of 
perfidy, related in the third book of “ Thucydides Paches,” 
an Athenian commander kept the word of promise to the 
ear and broke it to the hope. A fortified post in Notium 
was held by Hippias and a force of Arcadians. Paches 
mvited Hippias to a parley, “on condition that, if he pro- 
posed nothing to meet his wishes, he should restore him 
safe and sound to the fortress.” 
immediately put into custody, though not bound. Paches 
next attacked the unsuspecting Arcadians in the fortress 
and put them to the sword. Having thus gained the 
fortress, Paches kept his promise by taking him safe and 
Sound inside the walls thereof, and then put him to death. 

It was the same spirit that animated the gallant Uriah 
when he came to Jerusalem from the siege of Rabbah. 


Sivaji, the founder | 


Hippias came, and was | 


Refusing to enter his own house, he slept at the door of 
the palace with David’s servants. When asked by David 
to explain his conduct, he said, “ The Ark and Israel and 
Judah abide in tents; and my lord Joab and the servants 
of my lord are encamped in the open fields. Shall I then 
go into mine house to eat and drink? As thou livest, and 
as thy soul livest, I will not do this thing.” Even David 
himself was capable of the same magnanimity before 
despotic power had sapped his character. When his three 
mighty men, at the risk of their lives, broke through the 
Philistine army and brought him the water of the well of 
Bethlehem that he sighed for, he would not drink of it, 
but poured it out to the Lord, saying, “ My God forbid 
it me that I should do this thing. Shall I drink of the 
blood of these men, that have put their lives in jeopardy?” 
Similar self-denial was shown by Alexander the Great in 
the pursuit of Darius. When he was greatly distressed 
with thirst in the head of the day, some of the Macedonians, 
who had brought bottles of water from a river, filled a 
helmet with water from their bottles and offered it to him. 
When asked for whom they were carrying the water, they 
said, “Our sons; but if our prince does but live, we shall 
get other children, if we lose them.” Upon ‘this, as 
Plutarch relates, Alexander took the helmet in his hands; 
but, looking round and seeing all the horsemen bending 
their heads and fixing their eyes upon the water, he 
returned it without drinking. However, he praised the 
people that offered it, and said, “If I alone drink, these 
good men will be dispirited.” The cavalry who were wit- 
nesses to this act of temperance and magnanimity cried 
We are neither weary nor thirsty, 
nor shall we even think ourselves mortal, while under the 
conduct of such a King!” Last of all, we must not forget 
one English instance of similar or greater abnegation 
afforded by Sir Philip Sidney, when, wounded to death, he 
passed on the cup of water to a common soldier, saying, 
“Thy need is greater than mine.” 





FICTION AND FINANCE 


A vast amount of mischievous silliness is printed nowadays 
about the large pecuniary gains alleged to be derived from 
supplying serials to “ popular” journals, and more especi- 
ally to the halfpenny papers. Under the attractive title 
of “How to Make an Income,” a “ popular” journal in 
an article on the subject the other day gravely put 
forward the contention that this sort of “author- 
ship” proves a veritable gold mine to its practitioners. 
“There are many writers,” declared the expert, “who, 
without much effort, earn by this means from £2,000 to 
£3,500 a year regularly.” The assertion is unsub- 
stantiated by any corroborative evidence. This perhaps 
is just as well, since no corroborative evidence of the 
statement as it stands could possibly be obtained. In- 
deed, all the available evidence is directly to the contrary. 
One has only to consider the rates of payment ordinarily 
obtaining in the serial market. These reveal the disturb- 
ing fact that two guineas per thousand words is an outside 
price, and one not commanded by more than a dozen 
writers at the most. As for those authors who have not 
risen to the eminence of Mr. William Le Queux, they may 
be fobbed off with as little as half a crown “per thou.” 
No motor-cars or Riviera villas on this, evidently. An 
average price, however, for newspaper fiction (that is, for 
matter not expressly labelled “news,” or appearing as 
leading articles) is one pound per thousand words. In- 
deed, a prominent London editor has laid it down that 
half this sum is a “fair” one. ‘Double this, therefore, 
must presumably be regarded as generous! Very well, 
then, the next thing to do is to calcuiate the output of the 
“many writers who without much effort earn from £2,000 
to £3,500 a year regularly from supplying serials.” 

It is not a difficult problem. An elementary knowledge 
of simple arithmetic will solve it. Taking the smaller 


income first, it will be found that in order to attain it no 
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less than two million words have to be written in the 
course of the year. And this is blandly described as 
being achieved “ without much effort!” But the real 
magnitude of this appalling pen labour may perhaps be 
better appreciated when it is remembered that it amounts 
to well over six thousand words for every working day. 
Even these totals, however, pale into insignificance beside 
those relating to the supposititious author whose income is 
on the higher scale. Thus, this wonderful individual will 
have to produce three and a-half million words in threes 
hundred days (for we will give him a holiday on Sunday) 
at the rate of eleven thousand words per diem. To put 
it another way, he will have to write the equivalent of 
fifty novels of average length every year. Where is such 
a prodigy to be found—except, perhaps, in the fertile 
imagination of the Daily What's its Name contributor? 


does actually succeed in producing this appalling number 
of words in the course of a year and receives in return the 
stipulated reward. What would be his mental condition 
at the end of this period? Would it, for example, be 
such as to enable him to earn a similar income next year! 
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REVIEWS 
SEVEN IRISH PLAYS 


Seven Short Plays. By Lapy Gregory. 


(Maunsel and 
Co., Dublin; 3s. 6d. net.) 


Ir has been said that the conversation of ordinary people, 
if reproduced word for word in a novel or offered on the 
stage as a transcript from life, would prove insufferably 
dull. Before we can begin to appreciate the fact that 
people we read about or watch are ordinary, their remarks, 
or the remarks they would make were they exact copies, 
must undergo a process of sublimation or adaptation; if 
the third-rate cockney clerk is portrayed, his banality 


' must be sharpened, his wit made to appear even more 


The probability, certainly, is that he would be either a | 


raving lunatic, or else only fit for a pension from the 
Royal Literary Fund. It is not, too, as though a news- 
paper serial could be evolved with extraordinary ease and 
dictated or “ phonographed” straight away. On the con- 
trary, its satisfactory composition demands rigid adher- 
ence to certain fixed rules. An interesting code of these 
is suppli-d to serious inquirers by most of the halfpenny 
journals. The student will note that in nearly every case 
the “rules ’ are the same, whatever the paper issuing 
them. Thus, the first essential is always a “strong love 
interest,” and each instalment musi culminate in a “ good 
curtain.” Graces of style and masterly character-drawing 
count for very little, but plots have to be “ dramatic,” 
and the hero and heroine must “excite sympathy from the 
start.” Other requirements, although not definitely 
enumerated as such, appear to be that half the characters 
should possess titles; that a dark mystery should surround 
the birth of either the hero or heroine (or, preferably, 
both); and that the course of true love is persistently 
thwarted until the last chapter. “Problems” are for- 
bidden—“ no mud or blood,” as one editorial pronounce- 
ment elegantly puts it—and the proprieties have to ‘be 
strictly. observed. The great thing to remember is that 
newspaper serials are destined for family reading; and 
hence nothing calculated to bring a blush to the cheek of 
maidenly innocence is permitted to sully their columns. 
Consequently, those who want this sort of thing must 
look for it elsewhere. Of course, it is very right and 
proper, but at the same time it is just a little mechanical ; 
and anybody who has read one serial has read them all. 


The mischief done by disseminating exaggerated 
accounts of the supposititious profits obtainable from fiction- 
writing is very great. It is responsible for attracting to 
an already overcrowded profession a vast horde of people 
who are absolutely unfitted for it. While paper and ink 
are cheap, and several ounces of MSS. can be sent through 
the post for a penny, it is little matter for wonder that 
ignorant, but ambitious, office boys, shop girls, and house- 
maids without number yield to the imaginary fascinations 
of “authorship” and scribble unceasingly. Having read 
of the fabulous incomes enjoyed by the writers of the 
serials appearing in their favourite journals, they naturally 
hunger to enter this Tom Tiddler’s Ground themselves. 
What they have to learn, however, is that for one indivi- 
dual who, after a long and tortuous novitiate, derives a 
good income from such work, there are ten who achieve 
but a moderate one, and a hundred who make nothing 
more than a bare subsistence. Another thing to remem- 
her is that the average newspaper serial is quite unfitted 
for subsequent publication between book covers. The 
organ in which it first sees the light is also its sepulchre. 
Hence. golden dreams cf reaping further fame and fortune 
from this source are doomed to disappointment. 








Supposing, however, for the sake of argument, someone | a. 


And the more cleverly this alteration is effected 
the more natural, curiously enough, will these persons 
appear ; so that the literary rouge-pot and powder-puff have 
their uses. 

In reading this little book of “Seven Short Plays,” by 
Lady Gregory, we find the question arises as to whether 
there is not a certain class of people whose dialogues and 
interchanges of superficial thought may be safely repre- 
sented verbatim. It is almost impossible to believe that 
these conversations did not really occur, so beautifully 
natural and so simple are the questions and answers, so 
probable is the behaviour of each character. 

Those who have had the pleasure of witnessing some 
of these brief sketches as played at the Court Theatre 
recently will doubtless agree with this: they read no less 
naturally than they act. It is true that if this method were 
carried out through one long play we should probably 
become weary before the end was reached ; but for the pur- 
pose of a short play, a little picture of Irish life, nothing 
could be better. During the production the Court Theatre 
was a bright spot in the London theatrical world, an 
exhilarating centre of good art, fine interpretations, and 
a scene of considerable enthusiasm. The hush when the 
curtain rose was instantaneous; the laugh followed the joke 
as the sound of a rifle follows the flash, but if it was not 
immediately controlled imperative remonstrances came 
from the gallery, lest a word should be missed. The 
English were in a minority. There was a sensation as 
though the fringe of companionship had been touched with 
a people whose home is not among us, whose thoughts were 
far off, as though we had laughed and sorrowed with them, 
and perhaps taken a step forward towards mutual compre- 
hension. Lady Gregory has the magic touch, the sym- 
pathy which seems to elude all questions of technique, and 
to go straight to the heart of the listeners. 


A result very much the same follows the mere reading 
of these plays. The first one, “Spreading the News,” with 
its hilarity and its confusions, is almost as good to read 
as it is to see, except that the charm of the voices, their 
inimitable pleading tones, must be imagined.. “ Hyacinth 
Halvey” is a very entertaining bit of humour—poor 
Halvey, who as sub-sanitary inspector is a new arrival to 
the village, longs to prove that he is not the angel that 
his testimonials seem to imply, and is compelled by the 
most plausible sequence of events to pass as a benefactor 
and a public man. Finally he has to take the place of a 
missing lecturer who was due to speak on “The Building 
of Character.” We may allow ourselves one quotation 
from the situation as it opens, foreshadowing the embarrass- 
ment of Hyacinth :— 


Sergeant: Let us have a look at the testimonials. (Hyacinth 
opens parcel, and a large number of envelopes fall out.) 

Sergeant (opening and reading one by one): “ He possesses 
the fire of the Guel, the strength of the Norman, the vigour 
of the Dane, the stolidity of the Saxon— ” 

Hyacinth: It was the Chairman of the Poor Law Guardians 
wrote that. 

Sergeant: “ A magnificent example.to old and 

Hyacinth : 
Club. 

Sergeant: “A shining example of the value conferred by an 
eminently careful and high-class education—”’ 

Hyacinth: That was the National Schoolmaster. 


young—" 
That was the Secretary of the De Wet Hurling 
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Sergeant: “ Devoted to the highest ideals of his Mother-land 
to such an extent as is compatiole with a hitherto non-parlia- 


mentary career— 
Hyacinth: That was the Member for Carrow. - 
Sergeant: “ A splendid exponent of the purity of the race— 
Hyacinth: The Editor of the ‘‘ Carrow Champion.” | 
Sergeant: “ Admirably adapted for the efficient discharge of 
all ible duties that may in future be laid upon him—” 
yacinth: The new Station-master. 7 
Sergeant: “A champion of every cause that can legitimately 
benefit his fellow-creatures—’ Why look here, my man, you 
are the very one to come to our assistance to-night. 


So poor Hyacinth is entangled by the enthusiastic Ser- 
geant, while all his endeavours to escape by proving him- 
self a villain are frustrated. “The Rising of the Moon,” 
and that terrible little piece of tragedy, “ The Gaol Gate,” 
are less effective when read; in the former we miss the 
weirdness of the moving figures in the moonlight, and in 
the latter the wild, despairing “ keening” of Mary Cushin 
for the dead Denis made a strong additioa to the extremely 
slender plot. “ The Jackdaw ” and “The Workhouse Ward” 
are full of humour and splendidly natural, while “The 
Travelling Man,” a little miracle-play, must be read as an 
allegory. The intending reader need not have any fear 
of being deterred by the puzzling Celtic and Gaelic nomen- 
clature which sprinkles the work of Mr. W. B. Yeats and 
forms rather a drawback to the uninitiated; there is 
nothing here but the simple peasant-names. We are glad 
to see these plays collected in a handy form, and there is 
no doubt that they are a serious contribution to literature, 
apart from their value as comedy and tragedy when staged. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Waking Hour. By Harotp Wintte. (Unwin, 6s.) 


IF it is any credit to a writer to create some extraordinary 
characters, the author of this book may be congratulated, 
for he has managed to sketch some outlandish persons 
indeed. The one who takes the part of leading lady is a 
woman who has very shaky ideas on the subject of mar- 
riage and motherhood, and who has strange longings to 
“seize the Duke and crush his beautiful white firm flesh 
under her grasp until it became red and scarred ”—which 
affectionate little idiosyneracy was distinctly disrespectful 
to any man, but especially so to the Duke. For the Duke 
was very fond of her, and eventually married her, so that 
we may be permitted to hope that this astonishing Amazon 
became a little less ferocious later on. Then again we have 
a clever departure from the commonplace in one Atterly, 
who has been a clergyman, but has a grim “past.” He 
smokes opium in a wonderful secret chamber, plays the 
organ divinely, is a splendid shot, and a fearless horseman. 
We should do him an injustice did we not allude to his 
most notable characteristic, however; this is a “curious 
squint-like look in his eyes.” The author is rather anxious 
that his readers shall make no mistake in this phenomenon, 
for the “squint-like look” is mentioned on pages 81, 82, 
85, 93, 96, 125, 130, 171, 255, 258, and 264; shortly after 
this the man dies, whereat we are rather relieved, for he 
also had a frown that flickered, and we prefer the ordinary 
sort. It is fortunate that his ocular aberration does not 
seem to have interfered with his skill as a marksman, Some 
very curious things happen to him at critical moments. 
“ A dark veil seemed to close down over his eyes, succeeded 
by ghastly flashes of light, that quivered and burned and 
moved incessantly; there was a thundering in his ears. 
... Then the flashes of light pierced the veil, and, in 
piercing, seemed to make an outlet for the intolerable 
sound.” Paragraphs descriptive of the organ-playing on 
page 79 are repeated word for word on page 214, but this 
may be purposely done. It must not be thought that we 
have exhausted the interest of this entertaining book in 
the above brief notice; there are other people, with various 
queer ways, but we cannot afford them space. They are 
far more interesting than the plot, and we offer the author 
our felicitations on his originality. His work will please 
a larger circle than he is aware of, without doubt. 
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Some Memories of My Spare Time. By Sie Henry 
BrackenBury, G.C.B. (Blackwood and Sons, 5s. net.) 


Ir is no detraction from the fighting capabilities of Sir 
Henry Brackenbury to say that in his case the old adage 
proves itself true—the pen, with him, seems to have been 
mightier than the sword throughout a long and distin- 
guished career. From the time in 1864 when he accepted 
the post of Assistant-Instructor in Artillery at the Royal 
Military Academy, the writing of articles and despatches 
was a fairly constant occupation. His archeological 
studies in the British Museum and the Bodleian led to no 
great results just then, but later on in life were to be of 
the utmost use. In addition, they gave him the acquain- 
tance of several interesting and famous personalities— 
Charles Kingsley and Burne-Jones among others. “Fra- 
ser’s Magazine,” for which Sir Henry wrote a series of 
articles on Military Reform, gave him some knowledge 
of J. A. Froude, who was then its editor, and “St. Paul’s 
Magazine” under the leadership of Anthony Trollope meant 
a much extended circle of friendships. In 1867 began a 
connection with the daily Press which absorbed the spare 
time of more than three years—and this, it must be remem- 
bered, was at a period when officers who indulged in 
journalism were not in favour at headquarters. Sir Henry, 
however, had ideas of his own, and resolved to run the 
risk; he had before him the example of his brother, who 
had acted as correspondent for the Times in the war of 
1866. 

We cannot follow all Sir Henry’s literary vicissitudes im 
a short review, but it is to be noted that they led him many 
a time within the range of the flying shot and shell, and 
we suspect that his modesty keeps back some very exciting 
incidents which otherwise might have seen the light in this 
book. During the Franco-German War he was taken for 
a spy, and went through some nervous and embarrassing 
hours, while in 1871, when the people of Paris gathered on 
the Place de la Concorde to watch the bursting of the 
shells, he was on the spot and under hot fire. By this time 
Sir Henry was controlling at the seat of war the operations 
of the “National Society for Aid to the Sick and 
Wounded,” and was doing splendid work; the reminis- 
cences contained in this part of his volume form most fas- 
cinating reading. Later on came more literary work for 
various papers, including The World and the Daily Tele- 
graph, and in 1881 Sir Henry Brackenbury, then Brevet- 
Colonel, became Military Attaché to the British Embassy 
at Paris. Experiences subsequent to the year 1886 are too 
recent to be related without risk of indiscretion, but from 
those which he has given us already Sir Henry has made 
a volume which cannot fail to please every reader who 
possesses a spark of interest in his country’s history. 








LITTLE POEMS IN PROSE 


[From Baudelaire. | 
THE MEN WITH THE CHIMARAS. 


Unper the grey expanse of heaven, and upon the dusty 
and pathless levels of a wilderness, where no grass 
flourished and no green thing—not even a nettle or a 
thistle—I came in sight of a company of men who walked 
with their faces bent to earth. 

Each carried on his back an immense creature, like the 
chimera of the ancients, heavy as a sack of flour or of 
charcoal, or the onerous equipment of a Roman soldier. 
But the strange thing was not merely an inert weight; it 
clasped and clung to the men with its powerful grasp, it 
held on to its bearer’s breast with its two great talons, 
while its head frowned above his like one of those helmets 
of antiquity, which were designed to strike terror into the 
breast of the enemy. 

I conversed with one of these men, and asked him 
whither they were wending. He made answer that he knew 
not, nor did those that were with him; but evidently they 
were going somewhere, since they were urged by an uncon- 
querable impulse to move onward, 
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Now, it seemed to me a strange thing that none of these 
wayfarers showed any resentment against the savage thing 
that weighed on his neck or clave to his back. It was as 
though they considered it as part of themselves. Their 
worn and weary faces showed no sign of despair; indeed, 
they wandered under the desolate, inverted bowl of the sky, 
their feet smothered in the dust of a soil as desert as the 
heavens, with the utter resignation of men condemned to 
an eternity of hope. 

And so their company passed by me, and faded into 
the mist of the horizon, where the slopes of our rounded 
planet disappear from the curiosity of our mortal sight. 
And for some time I endeavoured to fathom this mystery, 
but soon indifference fell upon me with its irresistible 
languour, and I was more crushed and dejected beneath 
it than they by the weight of their chimeras, 


VENUS AND THE FOOL, 


It was a perfect day. The wide expanse of park fainted 
and failed beneath the ardent eye of the sun, as youth 
under the dominion of Love, And yet the spirit of joy that 
was in all things uttered no sound, and the very waters 
seemed fallen on sleep. It was a noiseless and inarticulate 
rejoicing. How different from the revelry of man! 

An ever-increasing light seemed to make all things more 
luminous; the flowers were moved, and appeared to rival 
the blue of the heavens with the bravery of their colours, 
while the heat made the very perfumes visible, and drew 
them to the stars, like exhalations. Yet amid all this spirit 
of joy I saw one wounded thing. 

At the feet of a colossal figure of Venus lay a fool—not 
a simpleton, but a motley fool, one of those mountebanks 
whose business is to tickle the fancy of kings when they 
are conscience-stricken, or when time hangs heavy on their 
hands. Dressed as he was, in his absurd and _parti- 
coloured garmenis, with cap and bells on his head, and 
crouching against the pedestal, he lifted up his eyes, heavy 
with tears, to the goddess and immortal. 

And his eyes said: “I am the least of men, and of all 
men the most solitary. I am lower than the lowest of ani- 
mals, in that love and friendship are far from me. Yet I, 
even I, am made to comprehend «nd feel immortal Beauty. 
O Goddess! have pity on me in the madness of my misery!” 

But the divinity of beauty, who is untouched by prayer, 
gazed into distances unknown with her marble eyes. 


THE INVITATION TO THE VOYAGE, 


There is a glorious country, a land of Cockaigne, as the 
saying is, which I think of visiting with an old friend of 
mine. It is a strange country, veiled in the mists of our 
northern climate; yet it might be termed the East of our 
West, the China of our Europe, for phantasy there reigns 
supreme, and its soil is covered with a rich decoration by 
those patient and skilful artificers, its plants and flowers. 


A land of Cockaigne, where all is beautiful and rich and | 


tranquil and honest, where luxury is reflected in order, 
where life is rich and sweet to breathe, where disorder and 
violence and the unforeseen are shut out, where happiness 
and silence are met together, where there is poetry in the 
very viands, which are rich and stimulating at once, and 
where all things, beloved, are even as you! 

Are you aware of “ the weariness, the fever, and the fret ” 
that we suffer in the cold and misery of our land, and the 
longing for a land unknown? This passion of curiosity. 
It is a country, like you, where all is fair and rich and still 
and honest, where the imagination has built and coloured 
a China in the West, where life is sweet to breathe, and 
where happiness and silence are forever united. There, 
O, there we would live, and there we would die. Aye, 


there we should go to breathe freely, and lengthen the span 
of our hours by an infinity of sensations. A musician once 
wrote “ The Invitation to the Valse” ; but who will write an 
invitation to the voyage for one to lay before the beloved, 
the sister of our election? 

How good it would be for us to live in that air, for there 
the long and leisured hours are richer in thoughts, and the 











very timepieces tell the tale of our happiness with a deeper 
and more significant solemnity. 

Upon the lustrous panels, upon the dark and luxurious 
background of gilded leather are hung fair pictures, tran- 
quil and profound as the souls of the artists who dreamed 
them. The light of the setting sun, that tinges the hall 
and the saloon with so rich a dye, is filtered through fair 
hangings and through tall windows with a tracery of 
numerous leaded panes. The furniture is massive and of 
peculiar design, with locks and secret drawers, like the 
reticences of a delicate soul. Mirrors and metal work, 
hangings and plate and faience are instruments that play to 
the eye an unheard and mysterious symphony, and from 
all things, from all corners, from the chinks of the drawers 
and the folds of the hangings there breathes a strange per- 
fume, like an essence of Sumatra, which is the soul and 
secret of the room. 

Yes, it is a land of Cockaigne, where all is rich and clean 
and lustrous, like a good conscience or a magnificent kit- 
chen, or shining plate, or jewellery. The treasures of this 
world are there in abundance, as in the house of a laborious 
man, who has earned the good-will of everyone. 0, 
singular country, as far superior to all others as Art is 
to Nature, where Nature is re-fashioned in dreams and 
corrected, beautified, and born anew of the Spirit! 

Let the alchemists who work their magic upon flowers 
spend their lives in research; let them again and again 
remove the landmarks of their delight; let them offer a 
prize of sixty or a hundred thousand florins to the man 
who can read their riddles. As for me, I have found my 
black tulip and my azure dahlia! 

Dreams, idle dreams! And the more ambitious and 
delicately fashioned the soul the further from reality is 
the dream. Every man carries within himself his dose of 
opium, which is perpetually flowing and never renewed ; 
and in this short space that birth draws out to death, how 
many hours can we count that have been filled with joy 
or with a successful and definite activity? Shall we ever 
inhabit, shall we ever become part of the picture that my 
spirit has dreamed—the picture that is your likeness? 

These treasures, this furniture, this luxury, this order, 
these essences, these wonderful flowers are you ; you are the 
mighty rivers and tranquil canals. These great ships float 
upon those waterways, heaped high with riches, musical 
with the monotonous song of the sailors, are my thoughts 
that sleep or stir upon your breast. You guide them softly 
to the sea that is Infinity, bearing the images of the 
heavens in the clear depths of your fair soul—and when, 
worn by the tossing surge and fulfilled with the fruits of 
the East, they come back to their harbour and their home, 
they are still my thoughts, grown opulent, that have 
travelled back to you from Infinity. M. J. 


A CHAPTER OF RUSSIAN 
MUSIC 


TuereE is so much analogy between the conditions which 
prevailed in Russia a generation ago or more and those 
which at last appear moribund in this country, that for us 
a special interest attaches to the process by which musical 
Russia extricated itself from the mire. It is reported that 





| when Rubinstein founded the St. Petersburg Conservatoire 


a great lady expressed surprise to him that music could 
actually be taught in the Russian language. We have 
never been quite so servile to the foreigner as that. would 
imply, but for many years we apparently did not consider 
our own language fit for a self-respecting artist to sing. 
Even now an opera composed to an English text is looked 
upon with mild tolerance, unless it has stood the test of 
translation into German or Italian. Until recently all our 
instrumental music was also German. To that extent the 
conditions are identical. In Russia, then, as in England 
recently, music, to be taken seriously, had to be of foreign 
origin, or at least stencilled upon a foreign model. 

The secret which enabled the Conservatoire to foster the 
interpretative side of Russian musical talent with such 
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conspicuous success that half the great performers of the 
day are of Russian nationality, is briefly told in one word 
—selection. 
staff, and then of the material for development. 
followed were merely those of practical sense backed up by 
enthusiasm. 


Selection, in the first place, of the teaching | 
The lines | 
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It is a simple plan, and if it is not followed | 


everywhere the reason must be sought rather in the politics | 


of the musical world than in any doubts as to its efficacy. 
What is more apposite to the present situation in Eng- 


| elegance. 
| he has written. 


land is the impetus which brought the creative side of | 


Russian music into prominence. We are too apt to 


ascribe that impetus to the isolated phenomenon of the | 
Tchaikovsky vogue, which has been more pronounced in | 


this country than in any part of the Continent. The instru- 


ment of emancipation was not Tchaikovsky, but a remark- | 


able group of men who foregathered in St. Petersburg 
and were drawn together by a common desire to express 
themselves in music which was of their native soil. These 
men were, at the time, ironically termed the “ Mighty 
Band”; now they are respectfully referred to as the 
“Five Innovators” who virtually created Russian music 
of to-day. 

They had their precursors in Glinka and Dargomijsky, 
who also have strong claims to be termed nationalists, but 
the former never entirely succeeded in freeing himself from 
foreign, notably Italian, influences, except, perhaps, in the 
matter of orchestration, and the latter, with all his striking 
inventiveness, remained a gifted amateur. 

The leading spirit of the group was Balakirev, who came 
to St. Petersburg in 1854, when he was eighteen years 
old, to pursue his musical studies. With him became 
associated two years later Cesar Cui, who, besides being a 
talented composer, constituted himself the mouthpiece 
through which the group announced its aims and its pro- 
gramme. Then followed Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, and in 1859 the former made the acquaintance of 
Borodine, whom he introduced to Balakirev, thus com- 
pleting the formation of the little cénacle. About the same 


| dentally, he has invented the musical lampoon. 


time the critic Stassov became the chronicler of their | 


achievements. Of all these only the founders, Balakirev 
and Cui, survive. 

The five composers were not then professional musicians. 
Borodine never forsook the paths of science, in which he 
acquired great distinction as a chemist. Moussorgsky was 
an officer in the Preobrajensky Regiment. 
soldier, and has lectured for many years on fortification 


Cui was also a | 


at various military academies, whilst Rimsky-Korsakoff | 


was a lieutenant in the navy. They were open to the 
reproach of being merely amateurs who dabbled in com- 
position, but that was by no means a disadvantage. The 
high aims they had set themselves could only be attaine- 
by men who were entirely disinterested, and at that time 
only the absolute independence which their respective pro- 
fessions afforded them could place them beyond the temp- 
tation to follow the line of least resistance. In the technical 
sense Moussorgsky alone remained at a disadvantage. 
Balakirev himself was a staunch defender of principles, 
and, after the inevitable Sturm and Drang period, easily 
led Borodine and Rimsky-Korsakoff into the paths which 
lead to proficiency. 
off at a tangent into sheer scholasticism, and has left one 
or two isolated works as reminders of a short phase when 
he was more preoccupied with notes than with music. 
Balakirev, however, always placed the claims of musical 
expression foremost, even to the point of being saddled 
with responsibility for the technical delinquencies of those 
whom he encouraged to express themselves correctly, if 
possible, but at all events to express themselves in music. 
It is due to his tolerance that the various personalities 
of the group were preserved from being sunk in one collec- 
tive but featureless entity. A more academic type of mind 
would have at least attempted to reduce them to a common 
mode of expression, with fatal effect on everything which 
was characteristic of the individual. Not one of these 


composers sacrificed any essential quality, whether in 
deference to an expressed opinion or in consequence of the 
close associations which were maintained for so many years. 
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It is difficult, for instance, to imagine two musicians of 
such opposite natures as Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff finding common ground in their art. Yet they were 
in such perfect sympathy that for a long time they shared 
the same apartments. Moussorgsky was unquestionably 
a genius, but one who knew no discipline. In his anxiety 
for truth he discarded everything which constitutes finished 
There is work for the blue pencil in every page 
It is often uncivilised music, but scarcely 
ever unconvincing. He succeeded in getting nearer to the 
heart of his subject than is perhaps possible by disciplined 
methods. His cycle of songs, “In the Nursery,” is 
musically chaotic, but as a musical picture of the child- 
mind it is inimitable. Every incident of the countryside 
is with him an incentive to music. Even the village idiot 
becomes the tragic hero of a tone-poem. For his operas 
he takes episodes of Russian history, and peoples the stage 
with a motley crowd of real human characters. Reality 
is everywhere the dominant impulse. It is said that he 
has even notated laughter—not that of Titans, but rather 
the none too refined merriment of noisy peasants. Inci- 
In short, 
his music is full of vitality, but it is purely intuitive, and 
the professional mind does not readily condone such demo- 
cratic contempt for les convenances. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff furnishes a complete contrast. His 
earliest attempts were perhaps more intuitive than skilful, 
but after a temporary reaction in the opposite direction 
he emerged possessed of an unrivalled command of all the 
means of music. In the artistic sense he was all his life 
an aristocrat. In his music the decorative and the pic- 
turesque predominate. A song of Moussorgsky is a fleet- 
ing vision of life itself, one by Rimsky-Korsakoff is a well- 
turned lyric. In a winter landscape the one sees hunger, 
the other a picture. Both the lyric and the picture will be 
as perfect as art can make them, but it is an art which is 
essentially decorative. Probably that is why he is such 
an excellent colourist. His “Capriccio Espagnol,” fre- 
quently heard at Queen’s Hall, is a striking example of 
what may be achieved in instrumental colour alone, and 
the orchestration of “ Antar,” “Sadko,” and “ Shehera- 
zade” has served as model for an entire generation of 
Russian composers. 

Balakirev himself has much in common with Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, although he never entered the latter’s special 
field of lyric opera. His masterpiece, the symphonic poem 
“Thamar,” is typical of his style. Its basis is careful con- 
struction, and the resourceful elaboration of simple mate- 
rial, but he is disposed to linger unduly over a sensuous 
The national element is strongly repre- 


_ sented, many of his themes having a close resemblance to 


| unmistakably Slavonic. 


The latter, in fact, threatened to run | 
| modest pretensions. 


| 
| 
| 


folk-tune, whilst his partiality for a rhythmic obsession is 
His oriental phantasy, “ Islamy,” 
for piano, is another good example of his most character- 
istic method. 

The art of Cesar Cui resembles that of the miniaturist. 
His musical ideas are invariably small and always elegant. 
He is persevering rather than resourceful, and the extreme 
polish of his diction is attained by a laborious process 
which has caused him to spend ten years on an opera of 
For all his pugnacity when breaking 
a lance in defence of the “innovators,” his own claim to 
that title is somewhat shadowy. In that respect, at least, 
he shines more by reflection than by his own light, as his 
music conspicuously lacks the characteristic daring of his 
own criticisms. Its only claim to originality is a certain 
finesse which reveals an unusual degree of musical taste. 

Borodine probably possessed the finest natural equip- 
ment, as distinct from acquired musicianship, of the group. 
His work is not copious, and would be less so but for the 
loving care with which his friends collected every scrap 
of his manuscript at his death, joining scattered sketches, 
completing unfinished works wherever possible, and even 
notating from memory compositions which he had played 
to them, and of which no trace could be found. Like 


Moussorgsky’s, the genius of Borodine was of elemental 
strength, but it was disciplined, perhaps as a consequence 
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of the unusual combination of the musical faculty with the 
scientific mind. Whereas the dissonances of Moussorgsky 
are often fortuitous, those of Borodine are innovations in 
the real sense—that is to say, additions to the musician’s 
armoury. That is the reason why his music has exercised 
a more direct influence than the others on the present 
generation of Russian composers. Even beyond the con- 
fines of Russia, notably in France, his vigorous personality 
has impressed its stamp on contemporary composition. 
Such heterogeneous elements would seem to possess little 
which made for concord. Yet, with all their diversity, 
they succeeded in founding a school whose characteristics 
are easily recognisable. The reason lies in their great 
sincerity and in the tenacity of purpose with which they 





sought inspiration in the subsoil of Russian music and 
poetry. Their earlier works teem with ideas which are 
either bodily taken or imitated from the wealth of folk- 
song, which is the inheritance of the Slav races, and when 
they began to abandon this method they had acquired 
from the experience a form of diction which had the unmis- 
takable sound of a Russian idiom, with its Byzantine 
inflections. The great period was between 1870 and 1885, 
when most of the works were produced which have made 
history. That was the age of pioneers. Since then the 
tendency has been rather to follow in their footsteps and 
co-ordinate their various teachings than to seek out new 
fields, 

In those early days there had been a _ pronounced 
antagonism between the “Innovators” and the more 
eclectic of the Russian composers, such as Tchaikovsky 
and the two Rubinsteins, and party feeling sometimes ran 
high, but as both sides obtained fuller recognition contro- 
versy began to languish until latterly the dividing line has 
become almost obliterated. At this junction of the two 
ways of nationalism and eclecticism stands the present 
head of the Conservatoire, Glazounoff, whose personality 
as a composer overshadows Russian music of to-day. He 
symbolises in his own work at once the summary and the 
conclusion of a whole chapter of Russian musical history. 
Born in 1865, his unusual precocity brought him into the 
field while the revolt was in full progress. Whilst laying 


the foundations, under Balakirev and Rimsky-Korsakoff, of | 


that fine technique which stamps his work to-day, he 
naturally imbibed their tenets, and became, in the exuber- 
ance of his youth, sometimes more royalist than the king. 
His works at this period, such as the symphonic poem 
“Stenka Razin,” and the opening of his second symphony, 
set the crown on the work of the “Mighty Band” and 
justify their teaching. But before he had reached the 
prime of life the feud had ended, and eclecticism had 
ceased to be branded as heresy. Glazounoff became a 
warm admirer of Tchaikovsky, who on his side had in the 
meantime learned to concede some degree of merit to the 
nationalists, or rather to Rimsky-Korsakoff individually. 
Peace was tacitly declared. Glazounoff continued to cast 
his net wide and became ultimately almost less national 
than Tchaikovsky himself, although he never entirely for- 
sook the use of that richer colouring which he had 
acquired from his earliest associations. But as his com- 
mand of the means of music grew, he began to yield to 
the fascination of skill, and one or two of his most recent 
works offer the unusual spectacle of the child of revolution 
turned scholastic. That constitutes virtually the end of 
the chapter in musical history which is Russian 
nationalism. It has now become submerged, not because 
it was in any sense based on false tenets, but merely 
because its work was accomplished. Neither Rach- 
maninoff, nor Scriabine, who are, with Glazounoff, the 
most striking composers of to-day, have displayed any 
tendency towards pronounced nationalism, and the new 
generation is frankly cosmopolitan. Yet the influence of 
the “Band” is there. Russian composers will never 
write as if the “Five” had not existed. They have 
inherited a national tradition. 

Therein lies the significance of the “ Innovators.” Rus- 
sian music was under foreign domination for lack of a 
tradition which these pioneers created, and within a third 




















of a century the emancipation was complete. Apart from 
the great natural gifts of the men who accomplished this, 
the success which attended their labour is due to two 
qualities for which they may well serve as models to 
countries whose composers have the same struggle before 
them. The sincerity of their art is beyond question. 
Good or bad—and the good preponderates—their works 
were never affected by any considerations foreign to 
music. Neither material gain nor applause was sought 
at the cost of compromising their principles. The other 
feature of their work is unique in musical history. It is 
their solidarity, their loyalty to each other. Only an 
entire elimination of selfishness could render possible such 
cordial mutual encouragement without danger to the 
individual qualities. 

The history of the movement presents another aspect 
of interest to the critic. It is the gradual progress 
towards complete proficiency from a mode of thought 
which in spite of its freshness, or perhaps because of it, 
was tinged with a certain dilettantism. Whatever the 
Conservatoire may have achieved for the Russian per- 
former, Russian musical composition did not receive its 
impetus from schools or academies. When the pioneers 
of Russian music entered the teaching institutions it was 
as masters. They themselves were self-taught, or rather 
they were mutually pupils. Each learned from the others 
what he could. Nevertheless, the technique they have 
bequeathed their successors is of the highest order. 

It would be easy to draw from this page of history 
more than one moral which would be applicable to the 
British composer of to-day, who is attempting to establish 
a new tradition. The value of mutual sympathy is not 
yet recognised by him, nor, alas, that of unswerving 
sincerity, and he is too ready to persuade himself that no 
further progress towards proficiency is possible in his 
case. The men who make tradition are men whose lives 
are one long study. Such men do not write hurriedly, 
nor are they easily satisfied with what they have written. 
But there is hope for us. We have emerged from our 
musical “dark ages” into freshness and vitality. There 
is a wealth of talent which is struggling to emancipate 
itself from foreign tutelage, and amid the confusion one 
may detect the voice of nationalism preparing to do its 
work for us as it did for Russia. Although the parallel 
is not complete, it may be that some band of young 
enthusiasts is quietly preparing to attempt what was 
achieved by the five Russian innovators. 





EDINBURGH IN THE DAYS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 
If. 


Lorp Esxcrove, who, almost in his dotage at the age of 
seventy-six, was appointed to succeed Lord Braxfield as 
head of the Criminal Court in Edinburgh in Sir Walter’s 
time, was one of the most ludicrous and childishly eccen- 
tric of the race. And many are the stories that are told 
of his peculiarities. To be able to mimic him was, in 
Cockburn’s phrase, “A sort of fortune in society.” There 
was no wit or humour about Eskgrove. It was simply 
his oddity and the utter incongruity of such an incredible 
creature elevated to a position such as his. His face is 
described as varying from a scurfy red to a scurfy blue. 
His nose was prodigious ; the underlip enormous and _sup- 
ported on a huge clumsy chin which moved like the jaw 
of a Dutch toy. He walked with a slow, stealthy step— 
something between a walk and a hobble—and helped him- 
self on by short movements of his elbows, backwards and 
forwards like fins. His voice was low and mumbling, and 
his pronunciation most fantastic. He was miserly, and 
nothing put him more about than the expense for the 
public dinner, for which the judge on circuit had a fixed 
allowance. His servant had strict orders to check the 
bottles of wine by laying aside the corks. Once at Stirling 
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he went behind the butler’s screen while the company 
were still at table, and seeing an alarming number of corks, 
he got into a warm altercation with John, which every- 
body heard, declaring it was “impossibill” that they 
could have drunk so much. On being assured that they 
had and were still going on, “ Well, then, John, I must just 
protect myself,” he said, put a handful of corks in his 
pocket and resumed his seat. What purpose he meant 
to serve or how this could protect him with the bottles in 
evidence does not quite appear. 

In the trial of Glengarry for murder in a duel, a lady 
of great beauty was called as witness. She came into 
court veiled, and Eskgrove, before administering the oath, 
said to her: “Young woman, you will now consider 
yourself as in the presence of Almighty God and of this 
High Court. Lift up your veil, throw off all modesty, and 
look me in the face.” In condemning a tailor to death 
for murdering « soldier by stabbing him, he said: “ And 
not only did you murder him, whereby he was bereaved 
of his life, but you did thrust or push or pierce or project 
or propell the le-thall weapon through the belly-band of 
his regimen-tal breeches, which were his Majes-tys! ” 

His tediousness in charging juries was frightful and 
his logic extraordinary. Thus would he “haver” on: 
“And so, gentlemen, having shown you that the argument 
is utterly impossibill, I shall now proceed to show you 
that it is extremely improbabill.” 

He had to condemn to death several persons who had 
broken into Sir James Colquhoun’s house at Inn, assaulted 
him and others, and robbed them of a considerable sum 
of money. He first, as was his almost constant practice, 
explained the nature of the various crimes—assault, 
robbery, hame-sucker, of which last he gave the etymology ; 
and he then reminded them that they attacked the home 
and the persons within it and robbed them, and then 
came to his climax: “ All this you did, and God preserve 
us! joost when they were either doon to their dinner.” 

He used also to console those condemned to death by 
assuring them : “ Whatever your religi-ous persua-shon may 
be, or even if, as I suppose, you be of no persua-shon at 
all, there are plenty of rever-end gentle-men who will be 
most happy for to show you the way to eternal life.” 

A favourite story of Scott’s was one about Lord Kamer, 
which he told to the Prince Regent, among others. When 
Kamer went on the Ayr Circuit he was in the habit of 
visiting Matthew Hay, a gentleman of good fortune in the 
neighbourhood, and staying at least one night, which they 
generally wound up with a game of their favourite chess. 
One spring circuit the battle was not concluded at day- 
break, so the judge said: “Well, Matthew, I must een 
come back this gate in the harvest, and let the game lie 
over for the present.” But, alas! before he could return 
Hay had been apprehended on a capital charge, and his 
name stood on the “ Portenus Roll” or list of those who 
were about to be tried by Kamer. He was found guilty, 
and Kamer, assuming the cock-hat, which then did duty 
for the black-cap, pronounced in his most sonorous tones 
the sentence, “To be hanged by the neck till you are dead, 
and may the Lord have mercy on your unhappy soul.” 
Removing the hat, Kamer then gave a nod to his unfor- 
tunate friend, and said to him, in a sort of chuckling 
a “And now, Matthew, my man, that’s checkmate 

0 you.” 

The Regent laughed heartily at this specimen of judicial 
humour, and “T’ faith, Walter,” said he, “this old big- 
wig seems to have taken things as coolly as my tyrannical 
self. Don’t you remember Tom Moore’s description of 
me at breakfast— 


The table, spread with tea and toast, 
Death warrante, and the Morning Post. 


Then there was Lord Meadowbank. One day an advocate 
was stating a case before him in a dull, technical way, 
when Meadowbank interrupted him with, “ Declaim, Sir ; 
why don’t you declaim? Speak to me as if I were a 
Popular assembly.” 
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And the convivial Lord Kennand, who did not think 
that a young man who had stabbed a friend in a drinking- 
bout should have been let off with a short imprisonment 
sentence. He regarded the case as a discredit to the 
cause of drinking, and was highly indignant at the leniency 
shown by his colleagues. He would have transported the 
homicide: “We are told that there was no malice, that 
the prisoner must have been in liquor. In liquor! Why, 
he was drunk! And yet he murdered the very man who 
had been drinking with him! They had been carousing 
the whole night, and yet he stabbed him after drinking 
a whole bottle of ram with him. Good Gad! my Laards, 
if he will do this when he’s drunk, what will he not do 
when he’s sober?” 





And there was also John Clerk, raised to the Bench as 
Lord Eldin. He was lame, and when he heard a lady 
in the street behind him point him out as the lame lawyer, 
he wheeled round and said: “Nay, nav. madam, lame 
man if ye like, but not a lame lawyer, as the Fifteen (i.¢., 
the Judges) know to their cost.” His father, John Clerk 
of Eldin, was the author of a celebrated work on naval 
tactics. In his old age he is reputed to have said of him- 
self and his son: “I remember the time when people, 
seeing John limping on the street, used to ask, ‘What 
lame lad is that?’ and the answer would ba, ‘That's the 
son of Clerk of Eldin.’ But now, when I myself am pas¢ 
ing, I hear them saying, ‘What auld grey-headed man is 
that?’ And the answer is, ‘That’s the father o’ John 
Clerk.’” 


When Scott himself made his first appearance as counsel 
in a criminal case at the Jedburgh Assizes, where he 
successfully defended a veteran poacher, when he got off 
Scott whispered to his client, “ You’re a lucky scoundrel.” 
“T’m just o’ your mind,” quoth the poacher, “and Tif 
send ye a mankin (a hare) the morn, man.” 


Shortly afterwards he defended a notorious housé- 
breaker, whom no advocate could have got off. But the 
man was grateful for Scott’s services all the same, and said 
to him in the condemned cell: “I am very sorry, Sir, that 
I have no fee to offer you, so let me heg your acceptance 
of two bits of advice. which may be useful. perhaps, whet 
you come to have a house of your own. I am done with 
practice, you see, and here is my legacy. Never keep @ 
large watch-dog out of doors; we can always silence them 
cheaply—indeed, if it be a dog ’tis easier than whistling. 
But tie a little light yelping terrier within. And, secondly, 
put no trust in nice clever gimcrack locks. The only thing 
that bothers us is a huge old heavy one, no matter how 
simple the construction, and the ruder and rustier the 
key, so much the better for the housekeeper.” Lockhart 
heard Scott tell the story some thirty years after at @ 
Judge’s dinner at Jedburgh. and he summed it up with 4 
rhyme. “Ay, ay, my lord,” he said to Lord Meadowbank : 


Yelping terrier, rusty key. 
Were Walter Scott’s best feddant. fee. 


In spite of conviviality and amusements, a young man’s 
expenses in Edinburgh in those days did not require to 
be great, when a good dinner at Fortune’s would cost half 
a crown and a bottle of claret a shilling. Fifty years 
before, in the days when a man brought his own fork and 
knife and glass, if he wanted one for his own separate usé, 
one dined at an “ordinary” in Edinburgh for fourpencé, 
which even included all the small beer that was called for 
until the cloth was removed. Claret was still the great 
drink, in spite of the growing enmity to France. But 
the Edinburgh Town Council, in 1798, passed a resolutions 
that claret should not be drunk either at the King’s Birth- 
day orgy or any other civic feast. This “self-denying 
ordinance,” however, was not observed. 

Oyster parties were very fashionable. Topham, in his 
letters from Edinburgh, thus describes one of them: a | 
was ushered into a large and brilliant company of both 
sexes, most of whom I had the honour of being acquainted | 
with. The table was covered with dishes full of oysters 
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and pots of porter. By and by the table was cleared and 
glass introduced. The ladies were now asked whether 
they would have brandy or rum punch. I thought this 
question an odd one, but I was soon informed that no wine 
was sold here. The ladies, who always love what is best, 
fixed upon brandy punch, and a large bowl was imme- 
diately introduced. The conversation now became general 
and lively. A thousand things were hazarded and met with 
applause, to which the oddity of the scene gave propriety, 
and which have been produced in no other place. 

In this little assembly there was more real happi- 
ness and mirth than in all the ceremonies and splendid 
meetings at Soho. When the company were tired of con- 
versation they began to dance reels, their favourite dance, 
which they perform with great agility and perseverance. 
One of the gentlemen, however, fell down in the most 
active part of it and lamed himself. The ladies retired, 
and with them went all the mirth.” 


Scott was a frequent visitor at the old Theatre Royal, 
and there heard Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jordan, Mr. Bralhans, 
Mr. John Kemble, and others. One night he was in the 
theatre, when some Irish medical students annoyed the 
audience by calling for seditious tunes, shouting down the 
National Anthem. With other young lawyers, armed with 
stout cudgels, Scott determined to have “God Save the 
King” not only played without interruption, but sung in 
full chorus by both company and audience. The Irishmen 
were ready at the first note of the anthem. They rose, 
clapped on their hats, and brandished their shillelaghs. 
A stern battle ensued, and after many heads had been 
rracked the lawyers at length found themselves in posses- 
sion of the field. Five of the loyal youths were bound over 
to keep the peace. It was found that Scott had himself 
knocked down three of the Irishmen, and his friends said 
that he had “signalised himself splendidly in this 
desperate fray.” He was conspicuous as a special con- 
stable, sworn in to guard the town. He was very active 
also in getting up a corps of volunteer light horse. 


In the autumn of 1795, Mrs. Bartauld was on a visit 
to Edinburgh, and read to a party in the house of Duguld 
Stewart an unpublished translation, by William Taylor, of 
Briiger’s “ Ballad of Lenore.” Scott was anxious to trans- 
late it himself, and did so. Miss Cranstoun, to whom he 
read it, wrote Lockhart: “Upon my word, Walter Scott 
is going to turn out a poet—something of a cross, I think, 
between Burns and Grey.” So full was he of the wild, 
unearthly imagery of the ballad that he must needs pro- 
vide himself with a skull and cross-bones, set up on the top 
of his bookcase. 


Mr. Fyfe is very much down upon Scott’s friends and 
publishers, John and James Ballantyne, and he has no 
warrant, in truth or sense, for what he says in regard to 
them. He begins his fifty-seventh chapter by saying: “ At 
this distance of time it is difficult either to understand or 
to condone the wilful delusion in which Scott persisted to 
regard the two reckless adventurers, James and John 
Ballantyne. They were low-born and vulgar; his deep- 
seated aristocratic feelings should have kept them at a 
distance. They were utterly devoid of business capacity ; 
his natural shrewdness ought to have seen through them. 
They were neglectful of duty; his own tireless devotion to 
work ought to have made him despise them. But they 
were friends of his boyhood, and he loved them. James 
was a shrewd critic and an excellent amanuensis, and Scott 
trusted his judgment and enjoyed his services. John was 
a humorist, his social clowning was inimitable, and in 
these capacities he was emphatically a man after Scott’s 
own heart. Both of them knew Scott down to the minutest 
foible of his simple, honest nature. . These two 
penniless and ruined adventurers lived lives of splendour 
and luxury, and neither they nor Scott seemed to value 
or remember that every penny which supported them had 
come, or would have to come, out of Scott’s estate.” Now 
this is both unwarrantable and untrue. As to their birth, 
what does that matter to any real gentleman? Besides, 
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they were not particularly low-born. They were sons of 
a merchant in Kelso—a town, as I happen to know, well 
surrounded by the best county families; they went to the 
same school as Scott himself, where they were drawn to 
each other. James was an excellent man of business, and 
an artist in his profession. Hear what Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald says: “The press of the Ballantynes, under the 
inspiration of Sir Walter Scott, issued marvels of brilliant 
and effective printing, which seem to ripen with age. . . , 
There is a calm dignity, an unobtrusive harmony in the 
large page, and its proportions and tint, that at once excites 
admiration. A more beautiful, legible, satisfactory 
edition could not well be imagined than that of the long 
set of the Waverley novels, published about sixty years 
since. The size, paper, illustrations, and extraordinary 
brilliance of the type make it quite a famous edition; 
indeed, the famous tales seem to read differently in this 
than in later editions of more show and pretence.”* 
“John,” says the famous “Chaldee Manuscript,” “a man 
of low stature, who giveth out merry things, and is a lover 
of fables from his youth up.” As a story-teller John was 
unrivalled, having an infinite fund of ludicrous and char- 
acteristic anecdote, which he set off with a humour endless 
in its variety of shades. Lockhart says: “Scott used to 
call the one Aldiborontiphoscophornio ; the other Rigdum- 
funnidos. They both entertained him; they both loved 
and revered him, and, I believe, would have shed their 
heart’s blood in his service.” Alexander was an amiable 
and modest man, never connected with Scott in any busi- 
ness matters, but always his favourite in private. During 
some temporary financial difficulty of Scott’s in 1826, he 
was able to lend him £500. 


And this is the truth about Scott’s business connec- 
tions with John and James as told in that sumptuous 
book just published, “The Ballantyne Press.” “ After 
the Ballantyne business was fairly begun Scott, greatly 
to the annoyance of Constable, almost wholly withdrew 
himself from the premises of the latter in the High Street, 
and directed his steps to the cheerful and handsome rooms 
of John Ballantyne in Hanover Street. No doubt, also, 
considering the extreme degree to which party spirit was 
carried in those days, he would find himself pleasantly 
free from the band of Edinburgh Whigs who frequented 
Constable’s premises in the old town. But the publish- 
ing firm in Hanover Street, begun in pique was never 
prosperous. Scott's goodness of heart led him to help on 
many books which he ought to have known could 
never be successful. ... Besides all this John Ballan- 
tyne proved an indifferent and irregular bookkeeper; and 
it was in vain that Scott repeatedly wrote letters of re- 
monstrance to him, though in doing so he frequently made 
the bookseller’s habits the subject rather of his jokes 
than of his indignation. 


“Tt was about 1808 or 1809 that John Ballantyne com- 
menced as publisher, with Scott as a silent partner. He 
took the designation of ‘ Bookseller to the Regent.’ This 
firm was projected as the result of a quarrel between 
Scott and Constable, regarding a political article which 
appeared in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ to which he occa- 
sionally contributed, combined also with the reputed 
incivility which he received from Mr. Hunter, the pub- 
lisher’s partner. The capital for the new firm was 
arranged, and a deed, deposited for the purpose of secrecy 
in the hands of Scott, laid the foundation of the firm of 
John Ballantyne and Co., publishers and booksellers, 
Edinburgh. Scott appears to have found most of the 
eepital; and ‘Jocund Johnny’ was installed in Hanover 
Street as the avowed rival of Constable, and as publisher 
in Scotland of the new ‘ Quarterly Review,’ which had been 
started in opposition to the ‘ Edinburgh.’: 

“Tt has often,” continues the Ballan‘yne Press, “been 
a matter of surprise that Scott, with his family pride, his 
fame and his money, should have adopted such means of 
adding to his income. He seems te have been ashamed in 


* “The Book Fancier,” 1886, p. 80, 
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some measure of this mercantile speculation, as all the 
arrangements were ‘kept a profourid gsecret—Scott being 
always considered the mere patron and friend of the Bal- 
lantynes. He evidently thought he would derive profit 
from a business guided by a man of knowledge like him- 
self, and confounded the aspirations of an author with 
the expectations of a merchant.” 


The truth, it seems to me, is that Scott had that love 
of everything connected with books which made him 
delight in the active and practical connection with them 
which a publisher has, and hoped, also, to make money 
by the transaction, money being dear to him as a means 
to become a country gentleman and landowner, which we 
know to have been his great ambition, and James Ballan- 
tyne, Mr. Fyfe notwithstanding, was a gentleman of the old 
school. It was a treat to see him do the honours of his 
own house in St. John Street, whether in the drawing- 
room before dinner, showing the proof-sheets of Scott’s 
poems or novels, bound up with the marginal correspond- 
ence between the critic-printer and the author, or after 
dinner pressing his guests to a particular glass of Bur- 
gundy, “a present from his friend, Sir Walter.” His 
whole existence was wrapped up in Scott, and his life’s joy 
was his connection with him. 


Then as to Mr. Fyfe’s charge that every penny came 
from Scott: we know that Scott drew from the Ballantyne 
business in four years £7,000 for building at Abbotsford, 
£5,000 for his son’s commission, and nearly £900 to a 
wine merchant. Altogether, it appears that during the 
four years 1822-1826 Ballantyne and Co. had paid on 
Scott’s account £15,000 more than they had received from 
him. 


In his diary of December 18, 1825, Sir Walter 
writes: “Ballantyne behaves like himself, and seeks his 
own ruin in contemplating mine. I tried to enrich him, 
indeed, and now all—all is gone!” And in a letter to 
Lockhart, dated January 20, 1826, he says: “It is easy, 
no doubt, for any friend to blame me for entering into 
connection with commercial matters at all. But [ wish to 
know what I could have done better. Literature 
was not in those days what poor Constable as made it; 
and, with my little capital, I was too glad to make com- 
mercially the means of supporting my family. I have 
been far from suffering by James Ballantyne. I owe it to 
him to say that his difficulties as well as his advantages are 
owing to me.” How, in the face of this, Mr. W. T. Fyfe 
could have written as he has done is a puzzle to me. This 
part of his book is a blot on what is otherwise a delightful 
and most interesting work, and ought for the sake of truth 
and taste to be withdrawn. 


When Scott and Lockhart stood by John Ballantyne’s 
grave on the day of his funeral, Scott whispered in Lock- 
hart’s ear: “TI feel as if there would be less sunshine for 
me since this day forth.” And was this remark not true, 
and might it not have been made by the whole English- 
speaking people, when Scott himself died? Great as a 
writer, Scott was great as a man, and his character would 
not have been such an example and inspiration to us had 
he not been tried in the furnace. For his own lines, 
written towards the end, are true of himself as of all :— 


The way is long, my children, long and rough— 
The moors are dreary, and the woode are dark ; 
But he that creeps from cradle unto grave, 
Unskilled save in the velvet course of fortune, 
Hath missed the discipline of noble hearts. 


Than he, few men ever had a harder and more courageous 
Struggle. Then he, few men ever gained a more steadfast 
triumph. Than he, few men ever had nobler hearts. Once 


more I doff my cap to him, and again repeat the words of 
Which I am so fond:— 


O great and gallant Scott, 
True gentleman, heart, blood, and bone, 
I would it hath been my lot 
To ave seen thee and heard thee and known. 











ANCIENT AND MODERN ART IN 
THE DRAMA 


WHEN we compare a play by Sophocles, the darling of his 
age, and in Aristotle’s view the chiefest poet of tragedy, 
with a play by Shakespeare, we have in the balance not 
two authors, but two systems—Paganism and Christianity. 
Under the sameness of similarity in the form of dialogue 
and a tragical end there underlie essential differences of 
dramatic art and of design. The distinction is not in 
detail, style, or diction, but in the degree of the imitation 
of life, in the conception of character, and especially in 
the purpose of the work—a distinction not capricious, but 
emerging from a law of art. The “Oedipus” and “King 
Lear” are tragic dramas. The former represents an inci- 
dent wherein the sequence of cause and effect is revealed 
under the direction of divine wisdom. Tragedy with the 
Greeks was a religious institution, and its representativn 
a rite and solemn mystery; and when the barbaric hymns 
before Thespis grew into the splendour of the union of 
the lyric and the dramatic, there was no change effected 
in the sacred nature of the institution. Though the imme- 
diate worship of Bacchus entered upon a more compre- 
hensive spirit of devotion addressed to the whole synod of 
immortals, yet that spirit was none the less ecstatic, and 
passed only with the passing of the drama itself. That 
was its Helicon. The British drama had a like origin. 
It was the invention of the Church, and subservient to 
religious interests; in humbler fashion it resembled the 
pantomimic representations of the chief events of evange- 
lical history as every year shown forth in the Holy Week 
festival at Rome. Bui that event which decided the 
destiny of Great Britain politically determined for her 
theatre her dramatic history. On the accession of Eliza- 
beth the founders of our national theatre built a new 
basis of dramatic art. The pagans make tragedy ‘a 
priestess of religion: the Christians a handmaid_ .to 
minister to their desire for recreation. The Greek came 
a devotee to a shrine which appealed to his. religious 
sense, to his love for the national gods, and his interest 
was commanded by the-gratification of his love for moral 
beauty and grace. 


The English drama, on the other hand, appealed to that 
sympathy which is evoked when man is in extremity of 
misfortune or danger. The Greek is the tragic drama; 
the British the romantic. The two often merge: for if: 
the principle of tragedy consist in ideas of Providence, 
that principle finds a place in any drama where the catas- 
trophe is either terrible or sublime. Death and the grave 
are among the most suggestive objects of solemnity and 
religion that are conceivable. And serious or awful inei- 
dent of this kind is needful to a production which is to 
capture sympathy and enchain pity and awe. In ‘the 
“ Oedipus” we have unnatural sin punished by super- 
natural means. The mere death of the hero would not in 
itself constitute tragedy—it is a death doomed by thie 
gods and foretold in a mystery by the oracle of Apollo; 
and in a deeper mystery executed by the Furies. The 
majesty of an austere religion is everywhere dominant. 
“King Lear” is also tragic throughout—from the first 
whining of the storm and the flaws of a gale that roars 
into a hurricane to that calm when the landscape is» 
ruin and a wreck. Though not classical in execution, it 
is Greek in conception, and accomplishes Aristotle’s end 
of tragedy: we are purified by fear and pity. Our eyes 
are never off the central sufferer who is regal in every- 
thing, and such has Shakespeare made him that he wins 
our pity for his faults, our love for his weakness, as:in 
a lower plane we cannot hate the Master of Ballantrae. 
In “ King Lear” there is no ease of our feelings—indigna- 
tion, pity, terror accompany us—and the inward passion 
is symbolised by external conflict. Yet though Greek in 
conception, and as’ barbaric in scenery as “ Hamlet,” it is 
more deeply Christian. It is a protest against the theory 
of fate. Virtue has its wages, and “all foes” taste “ the 
cup of their deservings.” The agony is a purging fire, 
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@nd faith accomplishes victory. The King recovers his 
Jost faith in humanity by reason of the love of the faithful ; 
he had never lost his faith in God: and the Earl who had 
lost faith even in the gods, finds a haven that is not 
Nirvana, and will no more “quarrel with their great 
= emg wills.” Yet it is by chance a tragic drama. 

ot as a manifestation of Providence is the death of Lear 
or of Cordelia; but the death of the three criminals in the 


zenith of prosperous iniquity is acknowledged by the poet 
as a dispensation of vengeance— 


‘The Gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scurge us 





@ tremendous incident unessential to the play, but an 
unconscious coincidence with the laws of Greek drama. 
Thus while the work of Sophocles is a sacrificial offering 
on the altar of piety and religious feeling, that of Shake- 
speare is primarily a story told for effect—a tale of human 
nature steeped in anguish and broken by madness which 
extorts the profoundest pity and terror from all who have 
the feelings of humanity. Little as Sophocles appeals to 
human feeling he introduced a new principle, hitherto 
unknown. Up till his time the channel of appeal lay in 
the elevation of the sentiment, the majesty of imagery and 
of diction, and the magnificence of the spectacle. 
Sophocles invented the plot, and so first discovered the 
fascination of the story, and the foundation on which 
sympathy is to be built. The men in Aeschylus are the 
prey of the gods, and their fate the vicissitude of a war- 
are in which they have no part; their heroism is resigna- 
tion, and their duty the expectancy of the conqueror. In 
Sophocles they betray independence of will, and are no 
longer weaklings in the discord of principalities and 
powers, dragged, Patroclus-like, from combatant to com- 
batant, till fate proclaims an armistice, and fate’s com- 
mand awards the prize. In Sophocles we have a breathing 
hero, friend or foe of the immortals; not their plaything, 
but a man who flaunts with his spear their armour, and 
is unafraid to shed pure ichor. On independence of 
character rests dramatic interest: this Sophocles saw. 
Hence he combined the severity of mythical conceptions 
with the sensibilities and sympathies of the human race: 
to the magnetism of religious ceremonial he joined the 
fascination which attends the sight of human nature in 
situations of peril or misfortune. Had he lived longer to 
surmount the prejudices of his age and of national senti- 
ment he would have reached the goal of the Romance of 
Shakespeare. But he was in the chains of a splendid 
theology, and his song was darkened of its lustre and his 
genius withheld from the trophies and triumphs which it 
could have won. Genius set him upon a yath which For- 
tune made a blind alley. But this he effected, that human 
sympathies and feelings should be intermingled, however 
imperfectly, with that which was of the supernatural. In 
the “ Oedipus” he had a subject fully disclosing the spirit 
of Greek religion, but he found as the story grew irresis- 
tible inducements to give it the tone of a romantic drama 
a passionate narrative of human suffering and fortitude 
and we find religious awe struggling with human pity 
and alternately possessing the mind. 

The Elizabethans were under the yoke of no theology: 
freedom of inspiration was not sacrificed, but they wrought 
as genius moved them. Thus in contrasting the dramatic 
characters we find in Greek tragedy that their portrayal 
has little precision. The characters are beautiful, but 
without individuality—an image of somnolent fancy 
revealed to the closed eye. Virtuous or acquainted with 
vice, they always possess a beauty and splendour mingled 
with an ideal vagueness which, though it excites admira- 
tion, banishes sympathy. Shakespeare’s art of charac- 
terisation is to that of Sophocles what painting is to 
music. Coleridge has said that Shakespeare’s characters 
are species individuslised. There are habits and qualities 
common to every character; no great skill is needed to 
delineate such: but to take widely diffused elements com- 
mon to the human race and shane them to a new apnear- 
ance, to assume a new texture from the character which 











bears them, to stamp the species with the individual— 
that is a master’s work. 

Shakespeare’s conceptions are profound and compeliing ; 
those of Sophocles attractive in simplicity, imposing in 
religious significance. 

It is not misfortune which overwhelms Oedipus. He is 
a king pious and devoted to the gods, felled by the con- 
sciousness of crime. When we meet him, he is already 
grown old in suffering. A frenzy of grief followed in the 
wake of his discovery, but long ago resignation and calm 
came upon him, which protracted suffering cannot over- 
throw. On the throne he was petty, irascible, haughty; 
no longer a monarch, his spirit rises the lower he falls 
in the world. Like Prometheus, suffering purges him to 
the pure gold of his nature, and he bears his fetters with 
dignity and triumph, exhibiting to the vulture Grief “a 
heart not to be changed by place or time.” Sophocles 
avoids stimulating sympathy out of that which is not, 
per se, purely virtuous. , 

It is otherwise with Shakespeare. Lear’s weakness and 
Gloster’s coarseness produce in us at first contempt for 
the former, aversion to the latter; but as the character of 
each is revealed, unconsciously we pity, nor despise the 
weakness of old age in the one, nor condemn what is but a 
“blot on the scutcheon” of the other. Lear with decayed 
faculties craves to be beloved, demanding naught but affec- 
tion from his “dog-hearted” daughters. He was fain to 
make his nursery with them. This greed of being beloved, 
Shakespeare shows us, blinds and degrades— 

“ Better thon hadst not been born 
Than not to have pleased me better.’’ 

This contrast of true and false love, of that which 
degrades and that which purifies, has been a world-old 
theme of poets; rarely has the contrast been treated with 
Shakespeare’s discernment. Lear’s passion presses all 
his faculties into one channel: he is borne on rapids on 
whose banks are ravening beasts. Then the agony begins, 
and goes on till the aged mind torn from its haven of 
dotage leaps into a frenzied and unnatural vigour. An 
unearthly knowledge is the gift of his madness: to his 
mental eye the future is at once unsealed and obscured. 
The intellect of Oedipus has garnered wisdom from an 
experience of unequalled bitterness, but it is as nothing 
to the supernatural penetration of the royal madman. The 
character is peculiarly Shakespearian; while Gloster is 
more nearly allied to the Greek. His misfortunes are as 
great as Lear's, but like Oedipus he is unshaken. Bat 
he differs from the Greek in lacking his unresisting 
dignity. At the hands of the gods Oedipus has received 
his trouble, and that way salvation lies. The help of man 
is beyond him. His lot is passive expectancy. But it 
behoves a man to fight against the miseries of Gloster, 
which are upon his head by his own folly and from which 
he is restored by redemption from the wronged. Perfee- 
tion in human nature, an idea in the dramatic principles 
of the Greeks, is not found in Shakespeare. The resource 
of his heroes is the resource of men and no more; his very 
features and language are homely, and rise to majestic 
heights only under unequalled calamity. 

There is not a like distinction in comparing Antigone 
and Cordelia. We never get near Cordelia. She is 8 
distant guardian-angel; seldom do we hear what is in 
her secret soul, for she loves and is silent. She is 8 
vision ; she endures martyrdom with unseen heroism. We 
know of her gratitude to France only in her pleading 
tones. But the same want of perfectness and indomitable 
moral strength, which is as manifest in Antigone as Im 
Oedipus, we can still discern. The Theban maiden, of the 
line of the gods, guides and shields the helpless outcast 
in the midst of solitudes and savage peoples. Cordelia 
does not flame abroad, protectress of the despised. She 
aids her father with a host and a marshal of France, am 
it is he whose heart she has moved, who in the first place 
is the defender of the defenceless. Antigone takes up the 


burden herself; and Cordelia falls a victim submissively— 
patient as Ismene, and not with the haughty magnanimity 
of Antigone. 
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And in comparing, not the characters, but the authors 
we are comparing the representative of an age when 
devotion to the gods was the highest good, with that of an 
age of chivalry, when men sought out knightly honour and 
heroic valour, and left religion to the monks and priests 
while they themselves went to travel in the deep and in 
far spacious lands. Sophocles, led by his genius towards 
the principle of Romance, was hemmed in by an ancestral 
theology, ancient custom, and national feeling. His 
design was to combine and unify the Classic and the 
Romantic. Shakespeare, a greater genius, of a more inde- 
pendent strain, born in a happier time, followed the lead 
of nature with naught to turn him aside. The Greek 
is the poet of religion and of human nature united, 
Shakespeare of human nature only. Thus the works of 
Sophocles are of a peculiar age and people, yet preserving 
in them something of that virtue whose power will keep 
them vital when all else of Greece and her heroes is 
perished. Shakespeare is for all time, and “ King Lear,” the 
organ-moan of anguished humanity, shall be read till there 
are no more hands to turn the page, no more eyes to trace 
its words, no more hearts to be consumed with pity, no 
more souls to be stricken with awe. 


THE TIDAL RIVER 


Back, literally, as we say, in the dim ages of the past, 
when the old moor-men, hunger-driven, left their rocky 
fastnesses for the more fertile plain, they decided that 
their course should be that of the spring that gave them 
drink. Mile after mile its silver thread widened, ripple 
by ripple, beyond their most agile leap; till as they fol- 
lowed, where scarce @ man might cast a stone to the 
further shore, they made a strange discovery. The water, 
instead of flowing away from them, was coming to meet 
them; and subjecting it to their first criterion of taste 
they found that it was salt. And as they watched, fearing 
what this portent might mean, and lest the rising flood 
should overwhelm the meadows where they walked, they 
noted that once more it flowed away till but a streamlet 
was left in its sandy bed. And those on guard at night 
reported the same occurrence; twice, they found, between 
sunrise and sunrise, the river went and came, bringing 
with it a keen scent and savour that they traced to the 
great waters beyond, for whose restless expanse even their 
rolling moorland had not prepared them. Power was 
there, terrifying and incomprehensible in its vastness. 
Thev returned to the river with its land-locked tides. 

On some of them its fascination grew, and they built 
pon huts where, at the lowest ebb, they could cross, knee- 
eep. 

“Where do you dwell?” asked the roving herdsmen, 
meeting them afield. 

And they always answered simply: “By the Ford.” 

And the years passed, and the centuries, and their 
village grew and they knew the vicissitudes of fortune. 
The Danes came sweeping in from the sea in their high- 
prowed boats, and King Hubba himself was slain in the 
mortal combat that ensued. Some of their own men 
ventured forth on the high seas, and while some returned 
to tell strange tales of distant lands, there were many 
whom they never saw again. 

And still the years passed, and they grew into a iown- 
ship, rich with their traffic in wool. The ford, available 
only twice a day, was supplemented by ferry boats, and 
at last it occurred to them to build a bridge. 

Some say that they began higher up the river, and 
that what they wrought by day was washed away at 
night, till it was revealed to the worthy Abbot in a dream 
where the natural foundations lay. Others, again, sav that 
the bridge was built on wool, which is, I suppose, but 


another way of saying that the wool merchants bore the | 


cost, the arches being proportioned to their gifts; for 
they are standing to this day, and no two of the twenty- 
four are of an equa! width. A few houses sprang up at 





the other end of the bridge, and they called them, collec- | 
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tively and euphoniously, East the Water, but the town 
itself clung to its old name of By the Ford. 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth, the “men of Bideford 
in Devon” built their boats and sailed away, some to 
trade, some to explore, and most to fight, and all of them, 
let us hope, to uphold the honour of Bideford and good 
Queen Bess. There was Drake himself, there were Gren- 
villes, Stukeleys, Careys, Gurneys, and many others who 
passed through the town to embark at the little quay, 
and five ships sailed down on the ebbing tide to meet the 
Spanish Armada. ; 

Between fifty and sixty years later war came to their 
own town. The Ironsides built a fort East the Water, 
and the townspeople built another in their midst, and 
their guns spoke across the river. And after the war, 
plague: plague lurking unsuspected in the bales upon 
the quay. They sickened and died like flies. 

And to-day? The river is still the hub of life in the 
little town. They have widened the quay and the bridge; 
they have built embankments and wharves, and still the 
river comes with a glad, keen three hours’ rush from the 
sea, and goes, slow and cold, in a nine hours’ ebb. Some- 
times the water, streaked with foam, rushes up through 
the arches, protesting audibly, as it would carry all before 
it, and those who live on the quay barricade their doors 
with boards and clay; for when the wind backs up a 
spring tide, they have seen the rowing boats pass through 
their streets. Sometimes, too, it comes down, angry and 
clouded with mud and sticks and débris, from the heavy 
rains; but mostly it is the quiet, safe, familiar Torridge. 
who 

passes by 
A pensive friend, a grave ally, 
bearing their commerce and their merrymaking with am 
equal will. 

Where argosies, rich with the spoil of the Indies and 
the first tobacco from the Southern States once cast their 
fragrant cargoes, there are now the griray coasters bring- 
ing jetty loads of coal to light a thousand fires. Fussy 
little steamers come whistling to the wharves, and a 
chance timber boat from Sweden glides stately up the 
tide. The trawlers go and come, their tan sails glowing 
in the sunlight; or they lie, a puny fleet, against the 
quay with their nets hung out to dry. The seagulls. 
follow the shoals of fish up-stream, and when 


The true God rushes insthe salmon, 


you may see the seine nets cast in the Bridge pools at low 
tide, just as they were cast in the Sea of Galilee in the 
time of Our Lord. Nor is this the only scene to remind 
you of scriptural days, for, ‘on early summer Sunday 
mornings, little white-clad companies of Plymouth 
Brethren go down to the waterside to go through the rite 
of baptism as practised by John in the Jordan. 

Of other bathers there are many: boys, young men, who 
strip and plunge and swim. Their club secretary speaks 
of them as ardent exponents of “the natatory art.” 
Rarely, very rarely, does the river claim a life. 

The summer brings out the pleasure-boats like butter- 
flies ; little white-winged yachts tack in the lower reaches ; 
canoes and motors dart; and where the quiet woods bend 
down to kiss their mirrored trees you will find young 
man—and maidenhood with Cupid in the bows. 

There is a regatta, of course. They choose a day when 
the sandy bed of the river is dry in the morning hours, 
and there they run, horse and foot, for the prize. Then, 
when the returning tide comes deep, the test shifts from 
legs to arms, and young Bideford pulls its best against its 
brother towns. Crowds throng the quays, the banks and 
the bridge; crowds swarm in the flotilla on the water, and 
the band brays “ The Conquering Hero” every few minutes 
throughout the day. 

An old boatman who was a noted local preacher fell over- 
board on one of these occasions in the act of changing 
boats. 

“Hullo, Jan,” called a mate, pulling to his assistance, 
“what be’ doin’ of?” 
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“Father. knew I wanted a washin’,” cried the other 
cheerily, as he clambered in, dripping. 

At last the racing is over, the crowds disperse, and 
‘the myriad of fairy lights flicker out in the night. Only 
the street lamps are left to keep their vigil till the dawn, 
burning in liquid fire on the river’s quiet breast. 


~ CORRESPONDENCE 
BLAKE AND SMETHAM 


To the Editor of Tur Acapemy. 


Srr,—Apropos of the Blake review in your issue of July 17, may 
I be allowed to remind your readers of a too little known but 








4 ° ° 
immortal writer and artist whose name must ever, to those 


who know the work of both, be coupled with that of the wonder- 
ful child "agen James Smetham’s essay on Blake, which 
is included in a meagre selection of his fine essays published in 
Messrs. Macmillan’s Eversley Series, is a masterpiece of 


illuminating criticism and noble praise. Smetham, as Rossetti 


recognised, was of the spiritual kindred of Blake—a lineal 
descendant of the rarest aristocracy. Both in his designs and 
in his writings he recalls the wild, unstud:ed beauties of the 
Pictor Ignotus, “ and possesses besides,’’ Rossetti adds, “an in- 
dividual invention which often claims equality with the great 
exceptional master himself.’’ 

This close kinship of spirit were enough to give his essay 
an unrivalled interest ; but in itself it abounds in the exquisite 
prose of which Smetham, in spite of his small output, was one 
of the high masters of the past century. What criticism could 
be more intimate and suggestive than the following, in which he 
speaks of the original edition of “ The Songs of Innocence ’’ ?—- 

“These he printed with his own hand in various tones of 
brown, blue, and grey, tinting them afterwards by hand into 
a sort of rainbow-coloured, innocent page, in which the thrilling 
musie of the verse and the gentle bedazzlement of the lines and 
colours so intermingle that the mind hangs in a pleasant un- 
certainty is to whether it is a picture that is singing or a song 
which has newly budded and blossomed into colour and form.” 


And later: “When the brown - and rough ground-lines 
of the design were stamped on t 


1e rough paper by the rude 
press, then his lyrical fingers playing with the prisms of water- 
colour washed and touched all over them in a way not to be 
described—poem and picture twined fogdly round each other 
in a bath of colour and light, refusing to be separated.” 

In a passage which recalls Francis Thompson’s already famoas 
Shelley Essay, he says of Blake: “Now he is a Titan hurling 


“rocks at the gods, now a chubby boy toddling to the infant-school, 


and singing his pretty echoing song.”’ 
A song of Smetham’s own, written in his nineth year, 


“beginning, 


“Little birds that sing so sweet, 
They deserve to taste their meat: 
With their little eye-peeps see, 
Singing in the cherry tree,”’ 
is as pure and lustrous as a dew-drop, and might itself have 
been one of those enchanting “Songs of Innocence.’’ 

Smetham attempts no detailed interpretation of the Prophetic 
Books; “portentous scrolls which would look blasphemous if 
we did not tenderly recollect by whem they were written,” 
“repositories of winged and fiery imagery,’’ they remind him 
of St. Paul’s phrase. “ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue.’’ But for Blake’s designs, and especially those illus- 
trating the Book of Job, he has the most glowing and infectious 
enthusiasm. The impression of their grandeur is conveyed by 
fine touches, as when he speaks of “ drawing forth on a winter 
evening, and in the solemn quiet of the study where alone such 
an action should be performed, that plain, grand, and solemn 
volume which is called ‘Illustrations of the Book of Job,’ in- 
vented and engraved by William Blake.”’ 

Nor is the essay marked alone by fine imaginative criticism. 
Speaking of Blake’s visions (as when he saw a tree filled with 
angels), Smetham says: “The conceptive faculty, working with 
a perception of outward facts singularly narrow and imperfect, 
Pris every idea boldly into the sphere of the actual. What 

e thought, he saw to all intents and purposes ; and it was this 
sudden and sharp crystallisation of inward notions into outward 
and visible signs which produced the impression on many 
beholders that reason was unseated.’’ Is not this equally pro- 
found and felicitously expressed, of the dreamer who himself 
avowed, “TI assert for myself that I do not behold the outward 
creation, and that to me if is a hindrance and not action ’’ ? 

The essay is full of this subtle perceptiveness and sympathy, 




















every sentence giving the idea of being backed by profound 
resources of learning and imagination; and it is written in 
balanced, equable English which cften_ sparkles in gem-like 
phrases whose transparent depths reveal long vistas of lovely 
suggestion. It is-one of the highest achievements of a writer, 
no word of whose the careful lover of English prose can afford 
to pass by. G. LowTHER. 


A PHRASEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to submit the following t» 
your correspondent “8. Hale,’’ in reply to his remarks regard- 
ing my “ Bicycle ride ’’? 

Suppose, Sir, that all the expressions which I have borrowed 
from novelists, in connection with bicycles, are wrong or obso- 
lete. ‘When the proper time comes my intention is not to 
have these expressions printed as they have been collected, but 
to have them typed and submitted to a committee composed 
of, say, three cyclists—unless it is impossible for me to find, 
in England, three persons willing to help me under the circum- 
stances. These specialists will then be asked to be kind enough 
to give the phraseology its finishing touches before it is sub- 
mitted to three French cyclists—having a good knowledge of 
BEnglish—for the required up-to-date French equivalents. 

I beg to add that, a few years ago, I had translated into 
French the following expression used by a writer in Chambers’s 
Journal :— 


“When we reached the 
tree, my horse spied, and so 
drew my attention to a person 
lying on the ground.”’ 


(Quand nous arrivames 4 
l’arbre, mon cheval accusa, 
par son attitude, la présence dz 
quelqu’un, ow de quelque chose 
d’insolite, et attira ainsi mon 
attention sur uhe personne 
qui gisait sur le sol.) 


I was not satisfied with my translation, and I submitted it 
to a sportsman, with whom I was but — acquainted, for 
the technical term required. Instead of being annoyed at my 
trespassing upon his time and attention, he replied to me, with 
that obliging kindness which I prize so much in those I look 
to for advice :—“ Mon cheval pointa est l’expression consacrée 
par l’usage.”” He then added: “ Dans le cas of: vous désireriez 
avoir de nouveau recours A mes modestes lumiéres, ne craignez 
point d’abuser de ce que vous appelez mes précieuwx moments, car 
je serai toujours trés heureux de yous étre agréable.”’ 

May I, in conclusion, ask my critic whether such an offer 
is not fit for insertion in my dictionary under the letters Cou 
(Phraséologie relative 4 la Courtoisie et_& la Bonne Educa- 


tion)? A Frencn LIncvist. 


THE GENIUS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Sim,—It is only when a man is quite ignorant of a subject 
that he feels really competent to discuss it. : 4 

There is freedom in ignorance, just as there is ignorance in 
those who feel sure of their freedom. 

If one may judge by the outburst of your correspondent, Mr. 
Edwin Ridley, he is hardly competent to discuss the subject 
of good English. 

These are indeed days of learning! 

If one teach a man to read he will learn of kings and will 
long to be one of them, and he will also feel competent to advise 
the nearest novelist as to how a novel should be written. 

The one glorious fact about George Meredith’s work is that he 
wrote for himself, 

Mr. Ridley is quite wrong when he imagines that the duty of 
a novelist is to write for the masses. : 

The masses are too well supplied with matter after their own 
hearts to care for good literature. . 

If Mr. Ridley took a walk to the office of the nearest publisher 
he would be told that literature is not what the masses want. _ 

We are very sorry for Mr. Ridley, and he has our sympathy in 
his struggles with “ The Egoist.”’ 

It is certainly most helpful to discover that Macaulay was 
profound ! 

We are afraid that Mr. Ridley is one of those persons who 
would prefer “something with a tune ’’ in place of a masterpiece 
of Beethoven. 

If he cannot feel pleasure when he reads a pave of “The 
Egoist,”’ he should not imagine that people who do feel pleasure 
are fools. 

The only thing for which we thank him are his quotations 
from “The Egoist’’; for to read them~placed as they were 
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in the midst of an army of split infinitives and other things | 
too painful to recall—-made us profoundly grateful that there | 


are heights in art which can only be attained in a spirit of 
humility.— Yours, Hersert Pym. 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Smr,—If the grammar of the concluding sentence of a letter 
in Tue Acapemy of last week (p. 355)—“ The quartz yields its 
recious metal only to they who will delve ’’—be imitated from 

eredith, it must, presumably, be condoned. The metaphor is 
singularly unfortunate. Were auriferous quartz obtained by 
the comparatively easy process of delving (the reference appears 
to be to certain alluvial deposits), the gold in it would still ad- 
vantage the world nothing until, like the meaning of much 
that emanated from the novelist panegyrized, it had been 
laboriously extracted from its obdurate matrix. The ordinarily 
constituted miner prefers his gold with as little gangue as 
possible. Francis H. Burrer. 


MEREDITH’S LETTERS. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Srr,—I beg you to allow it to be made known through the 
columns of your paper that it is intended to publish a collection 
of the letters of the late Mr. George Meredith, under the direct 
supervision of Lord Morley of Blackburn, and that I should he 
grateful if any one possessing letters will be so kind as to for- 
ward them to me at 10, Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C., 
when I will have them very carefully copied and returned with. 
out delay.—Believe me, yours faithfully, 

W. M. Merepita. 


BROWNING’S GEOGRAPHY. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmMy 


S1r,—I wonder if your contributor “M. M.”’ or others who 
have been dealing with difficulties in our poets can explain the 
ition of the ship in Browning’s welbGhows lines (“ Home 
oughts from Abroad ’’) beginning :— 
“Nobly, nobly to the north-west Cape St. Vincent died away ’’? 
The vessel was so situated that Cape St. Vincent lay to the 
north-west and Gibraltar far off to the north-east, while Cape 
Trafalgar was “full in face,’’ and Cadiz Bay was illuminated 
by the glow of sunset. A glance at the map will show that 
it is rather difficult to see what position reconciles all these 


requirements. The planet Jupiter was rising over Africa. 
ra O 
GRAMMARIANS AND PUNCTUATION. 


To the Editor of Tue AcaprEmy. 


Sir,—“A French Linguist’’ asks why, in the following sen- 
tence, Morell separates by means of commas the _ restrictive- 
adjective clause from the rest of the sentence: “The man, 
who is prudent, looks to the future.’”’ That I cannot tell, but 
I know that the pointing is a direct violation of a rule given 
by Morell himself. In the Chapter on Punctuation he says: 
“When the subordinate sentence is merely restrictive, no comma 
should be employed.’’ Then follows this example: “The soul 
that sinneth shall die.”” I leave “A French Linguist’’ to 
reconcile, as he best can, Morell’s inconsistencies on this point. 

Here is a sentence containing both a co-ordinating and a 


Jeanne d’ Are. 


So a clause, the one being correctly isolated by | 


commas, while the other must not be separated from the pre- 
ceding noun :— 

The Editor of Tun Acapemy, who is a poet, has no mercy 
upon editors that publish verse of poor quality. W.C. M. 
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Each volume has between 200-300 pages. 


as works of reference, data, etc. 


deckle edge, with wide margins for notes. 


Story of Oratorio 


By ANNIE W. PATTERSON, B.A., Mus. Doc. 


| Story of Notation 


By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac. 


Story of the Organ 


By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac. 


Story of Chamber Music 


By. N. KILBURN, Mus. Bac. (Cantab). 


4 Story of the Violin 


By PAUL STOEVING, Professor, Guildhall 
_. School of Music. 





A PERFECT ENCYCLOP4EDIA OF MUSIC 


The 
“Music Story Series 


Edited by FREDERICK J. CROWEST 


Author of “ The Great Tone Poets,” “ Musicians’ Wit and Humour,”’ etc., etc. 


HE “MUSIC STORY SERIES” Volumes are authoritative, interesting and 
educational books—furnished with appendices which give them permanent value 
Each volume tells all that the reader may want to 
know upon any of the aspects of musical art which the various works of the series cover. 
The books are produced in the highest style of typographical excellence, with illustra- 
tions in photogravure, collotype, line and half-tone reproductions. 


The following volumes, each at 3/6 net, are ready :— 





An EDITION. DE LUXE of each of these Volumes in 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR OF THE PUBLISHERS 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO. L™- 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.) AND FELLING-ON-TYNE 


A mihocig iii. 


Square Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


The paper is 


Story of the Harp 


By WM. H. GRATTAN FLOOD, Organist of 
Enniscorthy Cathedral. 


Story of Organ Music 


By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac. 


Story of English Music 


1904 (Musicians’ Company Lectures). 


This Volume is a pen and pencil sketch of English Music 
for 300 years—1604 to 1904—and has been adopted by the Royal 
College of Organists as a Text Book. 


Story of Minstrelsy 


By EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 


Story of Musical Form 
By CLARENCE LUCAS. 
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“LA NOBLESSE.” 


A NEW GOTHA, 


Containing Biographies and Photographs 
of the French and English Nobility. 


E. de BORDONE, Editor. 





82a, Farringdon Street, E.C. 














The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Buc!:s 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was |g 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
addressed. 

















THE * LEADERS” 


OF FICTION 
THE GAY PARADINES 


By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 6s. 
Academy ; “We heartily recommend the story to all our 
readers.” Daily News: ‘A sincere and vivid piece of work.’ 
Daily Mirror: * An admirable picture of life in London one 
hundred years ago.” Daily Chronicle: “A vivid picture of a 
century ago.” 


THE SECRET TERROR 


By ‘‘ BRENDA.” 6s. 
Times : ‘* A thoroughly good novel.” Scotsman : ‘* Cannot 
fail to interest and impress readers about thie troubles of real life.” 
Morning Leader : ‘‘ Powerful and straightforward.” 


THE CHIPPENDALES 


By ROBERT GRANT. 6s. 

Academy : “One of the really fine books that go to hearten us 
amid the welter of crass futility which now disgraces the name of 
literature.’ The bookbuyer : ‘“ One of the small number of 
novels Which are destined to be the classics of their subjects. A 
novel on very human lines—full of plot and movement.” 


IN CALVERT’S VALLEY 


M. PRESCOTT MONTAGUE. 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph : “ Away from the beaten track of 
novels : will, by reason of the intenseness of the tale and the 
d.amatic dénouement, sustain the reader’s interest from beginning 
to end.” 


STOLEN HONEY 


By ADA and DUDLEY JAMES. 6s. 
Times : “‘ A skiltul and attractive story.” 








STANLEY PAUL'S LATEST LIST 
THE ROMANCE OF FRA FILIPPO LIPPI 


A. J. ANDERSON. Fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


This important and fascinat!ng romance of the love story of the 
famous friar-artist and the nun Lucrezia—the world’s greatest 
love story—is ready at all Libraries and Bookshops. 

First Review Sunday Chronicle, in devoting three whole columns to this book, 


says:—‘' A great, picturesque and fascinating romance, to be read with eager 
interest.” iy 





Globe.— A most readable and interesting story. The ways and manners of 
Florence and Prato during the middle of the fifteenth century are portrayed 
with carefulness and are not devoid of colour, and the central figures of the 
story are well and clearly defined... The book should recommend itself to all 
interested in romance. The illustrations are excellently reproduced.” 


A Second Large Edition Ready. Third Edition at pre:s. 


SHOES OF GOLD 
HAMILTON CRUMMOND 
FIRST SEVEN REVIEAS. 


Daily Telegraph.—**A most excellent romance, thoroughly interesting 
extremely well written and worked out, and should win high favour with af 
lovers of spirited historical fiction. He will find it hard to put down the 
volume, so ingeniously has the author worked out his plot. A really fine tale 


—we heartily recommend it to all readers in confidence that they will not be 
disappointed.” 


Truth.—‘A stirring picture of eighteenth century Court life at St. Peters- 
burg and Versailles.” 


Morning Leader,—*‘ A gentleman of France, a striking, vigorous, and charm- 
ing romance.”’ 


Standard.—“ An excellent story. The interest never flags for an instant.” 
Guardian.—“ Wonderfully well rendered.” 
Liverpool Daily Post,—*‘* The book is strong.” 


Times.—‘‘ Mr, Drummond writes the hjstorical novel with much talent. A 
busy, spirited story.” 


OTHER NEW 6/- NOVELS IN GREAT DEMAND. 
THE SECRET TERROR ded ie “Brenda” 

THE GAY PARADINES... Mrs. Stephen Batson 
THE CHIPPENDALES Robert Grant 


STOLEN HONEY Ada and Dudiey James: § 
HEARTBREAK Herman K. Vielé 


HLL. 
IN CALVERT’S VALLEY M. P. Montague 
LOVE, THE THIEF ns Helen Mathers 

E. Everett-Green 


POPULAR 1/- BOOKS. 
BROTHER ROGUE & BROTHER SAINT 


TOM GALLON 
An entirely new Novel at a popular price. 


THE SINS OF SOCIETY 
CECIL RALEIGH 


A Novel adapted from the great Drury Lane Drama. Be sure to. 
ask for ‘‘the Drury Lane” Novel, by Cecil Raleigh, as another. 
book is published under the same title. 


THE SPELL OF THE JUNGLE 


ALICE PERRIN, Author of “ Idolatry.” [New Revised Eudition. 


Saturday Review.—* Full of picturesque adventure and interesting local 
colour.” 


Litevary Wovrld.—* An admirable description of jungle life.” 


A PROFESSIONAL RIDER 
Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD 
Bedfo d Guavdian,—* The latest in Stanley Paul's spleiidid series, and, like 


most of the others a rattling good one. A rollicking fine tale, full of action, 
and cleverly constructed.” 


THOROUGHBRED FRANCIS DODSWORTH 


Manchester Guardian.—* The book deserves a place on the shelf uext to 


* Handley Cross,’” 
GAY LAWLESS 
HELEN MATHERS [Fourth Edition, 
Truth.—** You must read it, it is full of go. Gay is a delightful girl—fresb, 
spirited, impulsive, and warm-hearted.” 
PRIESTS OF PROGRESS 


G. COLMORE Third Edition, 


CO-HEIRESSES 








Spectator.—*‘ Powerfully written, and its subject demands attention.” 
THE WIDOW: TO SAY NOTHING OF 
THE MAN 


HELEN ROWLAND [Third Edition. 
No more humorous and witty book has been published since the 
, ¥ ‘*Dolly Dialogues.” 
The ** Daily Mail” devoted over half-a-page to noticing ** The Widow.” 


THE DEVIL IN LONDON 


o R. SIM [Third Edition. 


THE DEATH GAMBLE GEO. R. sims 
THE MARRIAGES OF MAYFAIR 


©. KEBLE CHATTERTON 
Being Volume 2 of the *‘ Drury Lane”’ Novels. 


A TEN POUND PENALTY 
H. NOEL WILLIAMS 

Saturday Review.—“ A capital racing story, written by one who thoroughly 
knows what he is writing about. The description of races, racing folk and 
racing talk are lifelike and interesting.” 

Financial News.—* Mr. Hawley Smart was the prince of racing story tellers, 
but it seems to us that Mr. Noel Williams has every qualification for tilling 
the vacant position.” 








tondon; STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inr. 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford's Inn, London. 
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ENRY SOTHERAN & CO.,, 
BOOKSELLERS. 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however 
portant, 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel, 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair) 
Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 


unim- 





E ZT. BOTtTTox: &  CoO:, 
° BOOKSELLERS, ce. 
32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 
AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 


ORNWALL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, 
HELSTON COUNTY SCHOOL. 








Wanted, in September next, an Assistant 
Master, to teach English, Composition and 
Literature, History, and Mathematics. Sub- 
sidiary subjects: French anf Geography. 
“Games, Salary £120, rising £5 per annum to 
£160. Apply to the Head Master on or before 


the 22nd July. 
F. R. PASCOE, 
Education Office, Secretary. 


Truro, 
8th July, 1909, 





THE ACADEMY 


a 7 


TT VFaW Rees promptly and 

10d. per 1000 words. 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
Messer, The O.chard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 


accurately done. 


biton, S.W. 


Typewriting. 


July 31, 1909 





T?2 LITTLE SALON 
SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 

CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings), 
No Entrauce Fee to Members joining at once. 


Write Director, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL 





[YER WRITING. — The 
KENSINGTON 

MSS., Translations, &e. 

Copying. Private Dictation Room. Circulars, 

&e., duplicated. References, 

years.—SIkES & SIKES, 223A, Hammersmith 

Koad, London, W. 


[ ANDOR (WALTER SAVAGB.)— , war 
4 COMPLETE WORKS, with Life by 

Forster ; portrait; 8 vols,, original cloth ; 
Chapman & Hall, 1876; 
37, Briggate, Leeds. 


OFFICES. 


36, Albemarle Street, W. 


4g 


A LIONEL ISAACS, 


59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


Speciality:—French Tllustrated Books of the 
Kighteenth Century and Modern French EDIT ONS 
DE LUXE. 
*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 

obl ge by kindly reporting -ame to me. 


Catalogue of Rave Books and MSS. now ready. 


£5 5s.— WALKER, 





WEST 
Authors’ 
Legal and Gereral 


Established 16 


a vey 








RokS —ALL OUT - OF - PRINT | OYAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL 


and RARE 


SUPPLIED. 
extant. 
CATALOGUE. 


net, for 5s. 6d. 


BOOKS on any subject 
The most expert Bookfinder 
Please state wants and ask for 
I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. 
of 2,000 Books I particulari!y want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14 16, Juhn 
Bright St., Birmingham. Harmsworth Ency- 
clopedia, 10 Vols., 56s. net, for 32s. 
mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s. 6d. 
Khead’s Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 


INSTITUTION. 


The GOVERNORS are prepared to receive 
APPLICATIONS for the HEADMASTER- 
SHIP of the MODERN LANGUAGES DE- 
PARTMENT. 

The salary is £300 per annum, and the can- 
didate appointed will require to enter upon his 
duties at lst September, 1909. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of ‘testi- 
monials, ete , to be lodged with the Secretary 
not later than ‘Wednesday, 21st July, 1909, 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 





Special List 


Battholo- 








PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 


6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Book 


Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


Office: Great New Street, 


FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS.. 


E.C. 











JULY 


Summer Reading! 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT THE 
NEW BOOKS JUST OUT, AND’ THE 
NEW BOOKS JUST COMING OUT, ALL 
YOU WANT TO DO IS TO GET THE 


BOOK MONTHLY 


WHICH YOU CAN ORDER FROM ANY 
BOOKSELLER FOR SIXPENCE. 





2, By WILL BROOKE 
6s. Author 


If you read ‘‘The Log of a Sailotman,” you 
will remember how the book held you from cover 
to cover; and you will be glad to have your 
attention called to the author’s latest romance. 


Over Brave Blue Seas 
6s. 


Many volumes of fiction pour from the press in the course of the 
year, but the number of writers oi sea stories—genuine sea stories 
—may be counted upon the fingers of one hand; consequently, an 
unmistakable addition to the roll is an affair of wide interest. 
No reader of ‘‘ The Log of a Sailorman,”’ which was received with 
such public favour last season, and extolled by the press of Britain, 
America, and the Colonies alike, can doubt that Mr. WiLL Brooxp 
has the root of the matter in him, and that his work entitles him 
to a place beside the veritable masters of the craft. A sailor by 
profession, Mr. WiLL Brooke has gifts of insight, imagination, 
observation, and humour, that are the birthright of the born 
story-teller. 


In his new work, “OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS,’ Mr. Witt 
Brooke presents a realistic account of a sailor’s life; his wander- 
ings and adventures by land and sea, from the time of his first 
voyage in a sailing vessel unt'l he obtains command of an ocean- 
going steamship. Thrilling adventures, strange scenes, and 
wonderful happenings follow each other in rapid succession; and 
the toil, the strife, the humour and pathos of life on the great 
waters are depicted in intensely vivid and s'riking language. 
Woven into the main narrative is a love interest, in which the 
hero woos and wins a charming Australian girl; and throughout 
the book there is an indescribable atmosphere of actuality. 
“OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS” is no whit less fascinating than 
its predec2ssor, and it shows, in addition, a greater ease and 
mastery of technique. The book lends the fivuishing touches to a 
growing reputation, and will be read by all classes of readers with 
eomplete satisfaction. 





of “The Log of’ a Sailorman.” 











Court, London, 





Publishers, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 5 CO., Stationers’ Hall 











Copyright in America. Special Colonial Edition. 





The CENTURY..PRESS, .6-9, Surrey. St., London. 























July 31, 1909 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS _ IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 


"| : a 


SONNETS. sy corp atrrepD pouatas | 


Author of “The City of theSoul.” The Sonnets in this volume have 

not previously been published in book form. ‘They include Lord | 
Alfred Douglas's recent work in “ The Academy.” Feap. 8vo. Printed 
by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net. 














The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 


There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Dou2las has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 


The SCOTSMAN says: 


“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . Hesaysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry. 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 

















IN PREPARATION 
LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 


Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Feap. 8vo, 


buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, §s. net. 


POEMS. By LANDY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 





THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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NOTICE reSMITH’S 








So far as the ACADEMY ¢ 
concerned, Messrs. Ih. H., 


Smith 6S Son are no longer 
“sll at your service. We 


have taken thee ACADEMY 
away from them, and they can- 


not get tt for love or money. 


THERE ARE PLENTY OF OTHER 
NEWSAGENTS IN THE WORLD. 


IV e look to the public to sup- 
port us in our fight against 
MONOPOLY & THE MUZZLE 
YOU can be served just as 
well by the small man as by 
the fat monopolist. 


NEVER MIND SMITH’S 
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